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POLITICAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCE. 


REGULATION AND NATIONALIZATION OF THE 
SWISS RAILWAYS.—II.* 


The Extension of Railway Legislation on the Basis of the 
Law of 1872. 


In connection with the law of 1872, the Bundesrat issued 
an ‘‘Ordinance concerning the proofs required to accompany 
applications for charters as well as plans and documents to 
be submitted before and after the construction of chartered 
railways’’ (1873), Article 27 of which goes to the utmost 
limits of what could be required of the companies on 
the basis of the railway law. In consequence of the 
law the organization of the Bundesrat itself had to be 
remodeled. The hitherto limited powers of this body con- 
cerning railways could be exercised without interference 
from the department of the interior; but this was no 
longer possible, and the Bundesrat proposed the creation of 
a special department of railways and trade. A law to this 
effect was enacted in 1873 and the following business was 
entrusted to the new department: (1) the chartering of 


*For the first half of this paper consult the March ANNALS. 
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2 ANNALS OF THE AMERICAN ACADEMY. 


railways; (2) the supervision required to secure the com- 
plete and accurate fulfillment of the legal and concessional 
duties on part of the railway companies; (3) the negotia- 
tion of railway junction treaties with foreign countries. 

This department, under which there was placed a technical 
and administrative inspector with the necessary engineers 
and corps of assistants, was subsequently reorganized and 
made the department of posts and railways with materially 
extended functions. 

The new power to grant charters caused the Bundesrat 
some anxiety. It was of the opinion that the first charters 
to be granted by the federal assembly should be edited in 
such a manner as to serve as models for all later ones. 
Accordingly it drew up a bill which, together with a mes- 
sage, was submitted to the councilsin 1873. The distinctive 
principle in this bill was that the applicants for new railway 
charters should not be placed in a less favorable position 
than the holders of those granted before January 1, 1873, 
Especially in relation to the provisions for repurchase, 
‘which the federation had hitherto imposed upon itself, hard 
and heavy, over against the policy of other countries,’’ did 
it believe itself to be bound to adhere to the principle of 
equal justice to all Swiss railways whether their birthday 
should fall before or after January 1, 1873. 

In reality these repurchase provisions were not edited 
with entire conformity with acts approving the earlier char- 
ters, and at the present time controversies are waged 
between the federation and the companies as to the extent 
to which the older repurchase provisions may be called in 
to interpret the newer ones. 

The charter bill of the Bundesrat, the so-called ‘‘normal 
concession bill,’? was adopted by the councils with minor 
changes, and in its essentials has served as a model for all 
subsequent charters of normal railways. Its provisions are, 
on the whole, like those of the railway law, but a few of the 
articles are so significant as to merit special notice. By 
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NATIONALIZATION OF SwIss RAILWAYS. 3 


Article 1 existing federal laws, as well as all other direc- 
tions of the federal authorities on the construction and 
operation of Swiss railways shall at all times be accurately 
observed. 

Upon this the Bundesrat remarked that several petitioners 
feared a future interpretation of this article which would 
permit subsequent laws and ordinances to modify charter 
provisions at pleasure. ‘Though this was not the purport, 
the article was intended to mean that federal railway legis- 
lation should stand above the charters. 

Article 4 declared that a majority of the directors and of 
the administrative council or of other committees should be 
composed of Swiss citizens residing in Switzerland. Fear 
of the influence of foreign countries on Swiss railway affairs, 
because foreign capital had been largely employed in the con- 
struction and maintenance of the Swiss roads, has always 
influenced the railway politics of Switzerland and helped to 
create a sentiment in favor of railway nationalization. 

Articles 10 and 11 concern the federal supervision of con- 
struction and operation. Article 12 fixes the minimum 
number of daily trains. Articles 15 to 25 treat of rates; 
that is, of maximum rates for passenger, freight and stock 
traffic, their approval of the Bundesrat and their publica- 
tion. When the net profits reach a certain height rates are 
to be reduced. Article 27 contains repurchase provisions. 
To this we shall revert later. 

The ‘‘normal concession’’ served only for a foundation of 
later charters and had to be supplemented, extended or re- 
stricted to meet individual cases. Thus, from the year 
1885 on an article was incorporated directing the establish- 
ment of reserve and renewal funds as well as the institution 
of pensions and aids. 

The succeeding years were extremely fruitful in railway 
legislation. Reference will be made to a few of the more 
important acts which were passed to supplement the law of 
1872. 
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4 ANNALS OF THE AMERICAN ACADEMY. 


The federal law of 1874 concerning the mortgaging and 
foreclosing of railways, regulated the mode of procedure. 
The Transportation Law of 1875 deals with the liability of 
railways in the management of traffic and with the legal 
principles governing the passenger service. Its most impor- 
tant provisions relate to freight traffic, and contain a com- 
plete and unified codification of freight law applicable in 
all parts of Switzerland. It is the first federal enactment 
on this important question of civil law. ‘The liability of 
railway companies for goods accepted for transportation is 
herein sharply defined. Only upon proof, which must be 
furnished by the railway company, that the damage was 
caused by the negligence of the shipper or consignee, by 
the character of the freight or by a Higher Power, can the 
railway free itself from liability. An exemption from lia- 
bility by contract isnot permissible. In consequence of the 
agreement of January 1, 1893, concerning international 
freight traffic, in the adoption of which Switzerland had 
from the first actively co-operated, this law has been super- 
seded by the Transportation Law of 1893, which rests 
upon essentially the same legal principles. 

The year 1875 also brought forth the law concerning the 
Liability of Railway and Steamship Companies in Cases of 
Deaths and Injuries, a law which adjusted the liability for 
damages due to accidents in transportation in a more rigorous 
manner than the general rules of civil law would warrant. 

From this group of railway laws, all of which have their 
roots in the law of 1872, and have acertain inner coherency 
in so far as they are intended to regulate the relations of 
the railways to the trafficking public, there is to be distin- 
guished another law which conceives railways more as 
public institutions in which the state has peculiar interests. 

After the state had determined the legal relations of the 
railways to their patrons, it was still obliged to prescribe 
regulations relating to railway employes, to the organiza- 
tion or constitution of the corporations, regulations intended 
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NATIONALIZATION OF SWISS RAILWAYS. 5 


to guard its own direct interests. From these three points 
of view also the railway legislation of this period must be 
studied. 

(a) Care of Employes.—The previously mentioned liability 
law forms a natural transition to the group of laws which 
occupies us here because they not only fixed the liability 
of railway companies in case of accidents to third persons, 
but also—and what proved to be much more important—for 
accidents to laborers and employes of the road. The laws 
were the Federal Law concerning the Protection of the Sick, 
Aids, Pension, Deposit and Savings Funds of Railway 
Employes, as well as of the Security Required of the Latter 
(1878); the Federal Law concerning Aids-Funds of Rail- 
way and Steamship Companies (1889); the Federal Law 
concerning the Hours of Employment in the Operation of 
Railways and other Transportation Establishments (1890). 

According to the last law the daily hours of labor for 
officials, employes and laborers of railway companies shall 
not exceed twelve, with a period of rest of one hour at the 
close of about half the labor period. The uninterrupted 
period of rest shall amount to at least ten hours for the 
machine and train personnel; for the remainder of the per- 
sonnel, nine hours; or eight when they are domiciled in 
station houses or along the line. Officials, employes and 
laborers shall be free from duty for fifty-two days, properly 
distributed, during each year; and of these at least seven- 
teen shall fallon Sunday. No deductions from wages and 
salaries shall be made on account of this freedom. On 
Sundays the transportation of ordinary freight (not fast 
freight) is prohibited. 

(6) Regulation of the Internal Organization of Railway 
Companies.—The rights of stock companies had been left to 
the regulation of the cantons until the enactment of the law 
concerning stocks and bonds. This federal law went into 
effect January 1, 1883, but gave all existing and validly 
constituted companies until January 1, 1888, to adjust their 
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6 ANNALS OF THE AMERICAN ACADEMY. 


statutes to the provisions of the new law. For the railway 
companies this interval had been shortened to January 1, 
1885, by the accounting law, to be discussed below. In 
several other points the accounting law broke through the 
new law on stocks to the disadvantage of the railway com- 
panies. It prescribed more detailed provisions concerning 
the balances of railway companies than existed for other 
stock companies, and deviated from the provisions of the 
law concerning stocks and bonds by giving permanently to 
the federation and cantons the rights relating to voting and 
administration, which had been temporarily vested in them 
and only in regard to certain railway companies. The law 
gave the federal authorities power of their own accord to 
regulate similar rights in the future. 

As has already been mentioned, the federation later on, 
when it had become chief stockholder of the Jura-Simplon 
Railroad, utilized these provisions in order to free itself 
from those terms of the law concerning stocks and bonds by 
which the number of votes of a single shareholder is limited 
to one-fifth of the whole number represented in the general 
meeting. 

Of especial significance for the law of railway joint stock 
companies is the federal act concerning the Right of Voting 
of Stockholders of Railway Companies and the Participation 
of the State in the Administration of the Same (1895). 
This act created for companies operating more than 100 kilo- 
metres of railways is a most singular corporation law. The 
right to vote at general meetings is restricted to holders of 
non-transferable bonds which have been recorded in the 
stock-book in the name of the holder for at least six months, 
or since the organization of the company. ‘Transferable 
bonds shall not be converted into non-transferable ones. A 
single shareholder can be represented in the general meeting 
by one proxy only. Borrowing and lending of shares for 
purposes of voting is forbidden and punishable. At least 
four-fifths of the administrative personnel must be composed 
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NATIONALIZATION OF Swiss RAILWAYS. 7 


of Swiss citizens residing in Switzerland. When an admin- 
istration is composed of several members, the Bundesrat 
and each of the cantons into whose territory the railway ex- 
tends, is entitled to elect from one to four members. The 
cantonal representatives shall, at the most, constitute one- 
third, and those of the federation and cantons together shall 
not exceed two-fifths of the total membership of the admin- 
istration. They have the rights of members elected by the 
general meeting, but need not be shareholders. The organs 
(directories) for the transaction of business shall be elected 
by the administrative councils, but shall not be members of 
the latter at the same time. The Bundesrat shall approve the 
resolutions of the general assembly, which approval may be 
refused when important public interests are prejudiced. 
For the same reason it may suspend resolutions of the 
administrative councils, etc. Another part of the law deals 
with penalties following its violation. 

Only the first part of the law concerned the interests of 
the shareholders, and this part of the law was not very suc- 
cessful. The rest of the act was intended to insure to the 
state the greatest possible influence over the administration 
of the railways. Hence this act falls into the group of laws 
which aimed to accomplish: 

(c) The Preservation of the Interests of the State in Rail- 
way Affairs.—The interests of the state were chiefly those 
of a possible future owner of the railways. We have already 
shown that the idea of a state system, even after the defeat 
which this notion suffered in 1852, was in nowise given up. 
The federal government adhered to it with tenacity and 
this idea continually infused a certain feeling of freedom 
of disposition in railway matters which may be compared 
with the feelings of a landlord who intends himself to cul- 
tivate his farm after the lease expires. 

The accounting laws of 1883 and 1896 indicate this. 
These laws, however, have for their foundation and postu- 
late the repurchase provisions of the charters, and it will be 
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8 ANNALS OF THE AMERICAN ACADEMY. 


desirable to consider those provisions before discussing the 
laws in question. 


Repurchase Provisions of Charters after the Year 1872, 


The situation prior to the year 1872 has been described 
above, and we have already stated that it was not the inten- 
tion of the Bundesrat to incorporate in the normal charter 
repurchase provisions which should differ from those 
hitherto in force. Much more than this was required to 
adjust them to the provisions of existing charters. The 
councils sympathized with this view and accepted, with few 
changes, the wording of the repurchase clauses of the nor- 
mal concession (Art. 27) proposed by the Bundesrat. This 
article as accepted reads: In the execution of the repur- 
chase powers of the federation, or—if the federation should 
not exercise the powers—of the participating cantons, the 
following provisions shall apply: 

(a) Repurchase can at the earliest be undertaken on May 
1, 1893, and thereafter at any time. The company shall 
receive three years’ notice of the resolution to repurchase 
before the same can take effect. 

(6) Through such repurchase the government becomes 
owner of the road with all its equipment and other appurte- 
nances. Nevertheless, the rights of third persons toward 
pension and aids funds remain intact. At whatever time 
repurchase may be effected, the road and all its appliances 
shall be ceded to the federation, or to the canton, in an 
entirely satisfactory condition. Should these conditions 
not be complied with and should the expenditure of the 
renewal and reserve funds not be sufficient for this purpose, 
then a proportionate sui is to be deducted from the repur- 
chase price. 

(c) The amount of the indemnity for repurchase, in so 
far as the latter becomes lawful before May 1, 1918, shall 
equal twenty-five times the average annual net profits for the 
ten years immediately preceding the date on which the 
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NATIONALIZATION OF Swiss RAILWAYS. 9 


company had been notified of the intention to repurchase; 
if repurchase takes place between May 1, 1918 and May 1, 
1933, twenty-two and a half times this average; between 
May 1, 1933 and the expiration of the charter, twenty 
times the above described average; but in no case shall the 
indemnity be less than the certified amount of the original 
investment less the amount of the renewal and reserve 
funds. 

In the determination of the original costs and of the net 
profits, any business interests associated solely with the 
railway enterprise ceded tothe State by this act may be 
considered in making the calculations. 

(d) The net profits shall consist of the excess of the 
operating receipts over operating expenses, including in 
the latter all sums that have been transferred to other 
accounts or that have been incorporated in a reserve fund. 

(e) In case of repurchase at the expiration of the charter, 
the government may choose between paying the amount of 
the original investment in construction and equipment or a 
sum estimated by the federal court. 

(/) Disagreements which may arise over repurchase and 
the questions connected therewith shall lie within the juris- 
diction of the federal court. 

In fixing the net profits the Bundesrat had proposed to 
include interest on indebtedness among expenses. The 
federal assembly struck itout. Provision e was first inserted 
by the federal assembly. 

The provisions according to which the minimum amount 
of the indemnity should at least equal original costs was 
frequently omitted in later charters. In other respects the 
repurchase provisions of all charters granted from the year 
1872 on were in their essentials like those of the normal 
concession. 

The systems of the larger Swiss railway companies have, 
without exception, been built on the basis of older conces- 
sions, and not on the basis of a single charter. Charters 
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10 ANNALS OF THE AMERICAN ACADEMY. 


were granted at different times for individual sections of the 
road, consequently there are varying repurchase limits. 
Only the Gotthard Railroad has but one repurchase limit. 
Notice of the intention to repurchase may be given to it on 
May 1, 1904, and on May 1, 1909, the same may be executed. 

By voluntary agreement with the other large companies 
the Bundesrat sought, at a convenient time, to bring about 
a consolidation of the different charters and a unification of 
the repurchase limits. It was successful with the Swiss 
Central, the United Swiss, and the Jura-Simplon railways 
which, with their dependent lines, may be repurchased on 
May 1, 1903. With the Northeast Railroad this has not, 
thus far, been possible, hence it has secondary lines which 
may be repurchased on the above date, and others whose 
acquisition will not be possible till later. 

The clause according to which the decision of repurchase 
disputes shall, in all future charters, no longer be entrusted 
to a court of arbitration, but to the federal court, is much 
newer than the other clauses. 

The repurchase provisions of the normal concession could 
be regarded only as interpretative material for the explana- 
tion of the charters of the older lines, but because of the 
well-known intention of the Bundesrat to model the older 
concessions closely after the normal concession, those pro- 
visions were of paramount importance. They also help in 
the interpretation of the existing repurchase provisions 
which have by no means been drawn up with a doubt- 
excluding clearness. 

The price to be paid by the state is to be calculated on 
the basis of the net profits, or it is to be made equal to the 
original capital stock, 7. ¢., original costs, etc. Both are 
notions whose contents can by no means be considered fixed 
beyond dispute without further definition. That the road 
and all its appliances shall be transferred in a thoroughly 
satisfactory condition are likewise demands which require 
judicial definition. 
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NATIONALIZATION OF Swiss RAILWAYS. II 


In drawing up the charters and resolutions of approval, 
these ambiguities had manifestly not been much noticed, 
Not until it was proposed to put the repurchase provisions 
into operation did men become conscious of the difficulties 
which obstructed an accurate determination of the repur- 
chase price, and then only little by little. ) 

This happened for the first time in 1883. At this time, ) 
while the Bundesrat was giving the question of the repur- 
chase of a large number of Swiss railways a somewhat 
extensive investigation, it made the discovery that the 
capital stock of the various roads was estimated too high 
and that the average dividends paid by them during the 
last ten years appeared excessive in comparison with the 
actual receipts, and that a materially smaller income would / 
have to be looked for in the future. Furthermore, the re- 
purchase procedures prescribed by the charters and the lack 
of legal provisions for the determination of the repurchase 
sum, left every guaranty wanting that the purchase price ) 
would correspond with the actual value and income. | 
| For this reason the Bundesrat could not advise the federal 
assembly to give the companies notice of repurchaseon May 
1, 1883. It however felt itself under obligations to remove 
the difficulties which it had discovered before the expiration 
of the next repurchase period; and since repurchase on the 
| basis of capital stock should have taken place in 1883 for 
nearly all railways, it proposed a law to enable the govern- 
ment to determine accurately the capital stock and to reduce 
it as much as possible. 


| Laws Preparatory to Repurchase. 


The Accounting Law of 1883.— The federal law concerning 
the Business of Accounts of Railway Companies of Decem- 
ber 21, 1884, is known briefly as the ‘‘Accounting Law.’’ 
Besides being intended to facilitate concessional repurchases 
in the future, a purpose which is clearly reflected in the 
origin of the law and in the message that accompanied it 
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when it was submitted to the councils, the law also aimed 
at an improvement in the accounting system. The effect 
of the law has been to place the railways on a sounder 
financial basis. 

The law provides that only the actual costs of construc- 
tion or acquisition shall be placed among the assets of the 
balance sheet. When a road is purchased by another com- 
pany the purchase price shall not exceed the value of the 
new balance, even though the cost of construction was 
greater; in no case shall the amount of the old balance be 
exceeded. After a road has been opened to traffic the cost 
of completion, extension, or of additional equipment shall 
be counted as assets only when these expenses secure an 
extension or an essential improvement of the existing plant 
in the interests of traffic. The costs of maintenance and 
replacement shall be paid out of annual revenues or out of 
funds set apart for this purpose. However, with the con- 
sent of the Bundesrat these costs may be distributed over 
several years, whenever they are of an exceptional charac- 
ter. Sums which have been incorrectly entered in the 
construction account and all items removable from the 
balance, are to be replaced from the annual surplus revenues 
in accordance with a sinking fund plan approved by the 
Bundesrat. 

In case the general meeting of the company refuses to 
recognize the changes in the accounts and balance requested 
by the Bundesrat, the latter may appeal to the federal court, 
within thirty days. Every payment of dividends shall be 
deferred until such disputes have been settled, a provision 
which has been somewhat moderated in practice by retain- 
ing only asum sufficient to cover the difference. Asa 
transitionary regulation the right to refer the fixing of the 
capital stock in cases of repurchase to a court of arbitration 
was granted. 

Among the items removable from the assets of the 
balance, and which were to be replaced from a sinking fund 
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NATIONALIZATION OF Swiss RAILWAYS. 13 


formed out of the annual surplus revenues, the Bundesrat 
included, first of all, the costs of incorporation, organiza- 
tion and administration, losses sustained in calling in stocks 
and bonds quoted at a premium, expenses involved in 
rebuilding and changing tracks and operating appliances, 
in so far as no real increase in the value of the plant has 
been brought about through these outlays. The Bundesrat 
had estimated the amount which, in consequence of this 
law, was to be transferred from the building account of the 
five large Swiss railways in question at about seventy and 
a half millions of francs. The final settlement of this bal- 
ance amounted to over one hundred and twelve millions of 
francs, and the Swiss railways have since been amortizing 
that sum. 

By the time the next term of notification for repurchase 
had arrived conditions had materially changed. The situa- 
tion of the large Swiss railway companies had been 
strengthened, traffic was growing, and revenues were in- 
creasing steadily in spite of the rigid accounting regu- 
lations. The Bundesrat foresaw that it would very probably 
be obliged to pay to the majority of the railways, in case of 
repurchase in 1903, twenty-five times the net profits for the 
ten years immediately preceding the notification of repur- 
chase, and not the amount of their capital stock, which 
would have been paid had notice been given in 1883. 

The Accounting Law of 1896.—The law of 1883 had not 
sufficiently provided for determining net profits. This 
defect, as well as a series of other hindrances which stood 
in the way of a concessional repurchase, the Bundesrat 
endeavored to remove through a new law—the Accounting 
Law of 1896. The Bundesrat asserted that the first thing 
to be done was to require the companies to hand in accurate 
statements and vouchers which would supply the govern- 
ment with the material necessary for the correct determina- 
tion of the repurchase price before acting upon the 
resolution to repurchase. In reality, however, it was 
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14 ANNALS OF THE AMERICAN ACADEMY. 


attempted to insert in the law certain provisions which would 
materially influence the amount of the repurchase price, 
and that not to the disadvantage of the state. 

The main contents of the law are the following: The 
accounts and balances of the railway companies, contained in 
forms provided by the Bundesrat, shall be submitted to that 
body for examination and approval before the same are pre- 
sented to the general meeting of stockholders. Atthe same 
time special vouchers relating to net profits and capital stock 
shall be handed in; for the examination of which the Bund- 
esrat shall have access to the books of the company. It 
may also demand a separate statement for each line owned 
by a company, and in case any company fails to make such 
statement the Bundesrat may, on its own motion, order a 
consolidation of the various charters and fix May 1, 1903, as 
the common date of repurchase. After the opening of 
traffic only such outlays for completing and extending the 
road or for purchasing additional appliances through which 
an increase or material improvement of traffic is brought 
about shall be entered upon the building account. Expenses 
for improving or strengthening the permanent way shall not 
be carried on the construction account. The value of re- 
moved or ruined structures shall be transferred from the 
construction account. Plans and estimates of intended 
purchases of appliances, whose entry on the construction 
account is permissible after the opening of the road, shall 
first be laid before the Bundesrat. The construction ac- 
count shall especially not be burdened with the costs of 
incorporation and of raising the necessary capital; losses 
due to a fall in the market value of stocks and bonds; sub- 
sidies granted to other railways, highways, bridges and the 
like which remain property of third persons, even when the 
railway bears their entire cost; the cost of structures erected 
by subventions 2 fonds perdu; nor the cost of organizing 
and directing the operation of the road. The maintenance 
of existing structures and appliances shall be accounted as. 
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running expenses. Interest on indebtedness and contribu- 
tions to the renewal and other statutory and regulative funds 
shall be entered under expenses of the profits and loss 
account, even when revenues are not adequate to defray 
them. For all structures and appliances subject to material 
depreciation, such as track, rolling stock, tools and imple- 
ments, a renewal fund shall be established which is at all 
times to correspond to the full amount of such depreciation. 
In consultation with the companies the Bundesrat shall 
annually determine the amount of the contribution to this 
fund, reserving to the companies the right of appeal to the 
federalcourt. The difference between the renewal fund and 
the depreciated value of the road, as well as all items which 
cannot be carried on the construction account, shall for the 
time being be entered among the assets and sunk by annual 
contributions from current revenues. The Bundesrat is final 
authority as to the time and amounts in which these sums 
shall be replaced. Dividends cannot be paid until the 
accounts have been approved. To what extent these pro- 
visions relating to the construction account and contribu- 
tions to the renewal fund are calculated to affect the 
repurchase price itself the future will decide. The attempt 
to employ them in such a direction does not appear to be 
wanting. 

In case the Bundesrat objects to the annual accounts or 
balances, the companies may appeal to the federal court 
within thirty days. Dividends cannot be paid until after 
the accounts have been approved. 

One part of the law stipulates that after the law has 
gone into effect the Bundesrat shall, by amicable negotia- 
tions with the companies, determine the amounts which 
may be carried on the construction account as expended 
during the expired period of time as well as the sums that 
may be credited to the renewal fund; and further, the law 
stipulates that the Bundesrat shall secure an agreement 
as to the principles according to which the concessional 
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calculations of net profits and capital stock shall be made, 
Should such an agreement not be possible, then the Bund- 
esrat shall settle the question. ‘The companies have the 
right of recourse to the federal court. 

Finally, the federal court is declared to be ultimate 
authority in all questions of dispute which by the charters 
may be referred to a court of arbitration. This provision 
drew upon the law the sharp criticism that it prejudiced 
the charter rights of stockholders in an impermissible 
manner. 

This law went into effect November 1, 1896, and was the 
last one passed as a preparation for the repurchase act itself, 
In enacting the Accounting Law it is possible that the in- 
tention was to create a definite basis for the determination 
of the repurchase price of the five large roads, and to under- 
take these calculations before the close of the next period 
of notice which, for a number of important lines, was May 
1, 1898. However, this object was not attained. 

After the Accounting Law had gone into effect on No- 
vember 1, 1896, the Bundesrat allowed nearly a whole year 
to pass before taking up the negotiations with the railway 
companies provided for by the law relating to the conces- 
sional determination of the net profits and the capital stock. 
During these negotiations irreconcilable differences of 
opinion were brought to light, and nothing was decided. 
Consequently after the repurchase law had been accepted by 
both councils, but before it had been voted on by the people, 
the Bundesrat, on its own motion, established the principles 
by which the net profits and capital stock were to be fixed. 
The railway companies hereupon had recourse to their 
right of appeal to the federal court. The opinion on this 
appeal was handed down toward the close of the year 1898, 
and was favorable to the State. 

It is fair to assume that since the principles for the deter- 
mination of the net profits and capital stock have now 
been decided upon, the Bundesrat will make another 
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attempt to reach an understanding with the companies on 
the terms of repurchase. In the proceedings of 1898 the 
vital problem was the definition of the terms net profits and 
capital stock, and the treatment of contributions to the 
renewal fund, while the equally indefinite charter provi- 
sions concerning appurtenances and the satisfactory condi- 
tion at the time of transfer were not given much attention. 


The Federal Law of October 15, 1897, Concerning 
Repurchase of Railways. 


The Acquisition of the Railways and their Legal Status.— 
The federal law, * together with an elaborate message, was 
submitted to the federal assembly on March 25, 1897, and 
during the course of that year was accepted by both the 
councils. The councils made several changes in the bill, 
especially in the part relating to the future organization of 
the railways. As was to be expected, the referendum was 
resorted to within the legal time limits. The vote was taken 
on February 20, 1898, and a heavy majority secured in favor 
of the law. 

The law contains the necessary provisions concerning the 
acquisition and operation of railways by the federation and 
the organization of the administration of the Swiss federal 
roads. It first establishes the general principle that the 
Swiss railways, which, because of their economic or political 
importance, serve the interests of the Zidgenossenschaft or 
of a major part of the same, and the acquisition of which 
can be achieved without disproportionate sacrifices, shall 
be purchased by the federation and operated on its account 
under the name of the ‘‘Swiss Federal Railways.’’ In ad- 
dition it names those lines which are to be purchased at the 
expiration of the next time limit. These, the five trunk 
lines, are the Central, purchasable in 1903, Jura-Simplon, 

* Concerning the Acquisition and Operation of Railways on the Account of the 


Federation and the Organization of the Administration of the Swiss Federal Rail- 
ways, of October 15, 1897. 
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1903, the Northeast (the majority of its lines), 1903, the 
United Swiss, 1903, and the Gotthard Railroad, 1909. 
These companies operated 2748 km. in 1897. The Bundesrat 
is, moreover, empowered, with the consent of the federal 
assembly, to purchase such other of the then existing roads 
as may conform to the above conditions, or it may under- 
take simply the operation of secondary lines. Theacquisi- 
tion of the railways shall take place by means of repurchase 
on the basis of the ‘‘federal law and charters,’’ but a free- 
handed purchase, subject to the approval of the federal 
assembly, shall not be excluded, in which case the same 
principles shall prevail in fixing the repurchase price. 

The funds necessary for repurchase shall be raised by the 
emission of obligations or coupon bonds. This indebtedness 
shall be canceled within sixty years, at the farthest, by 
means of a fixed plan of amortization. By voluntary 
agreement with the owners, and by complying with the 
above amortization plan some other means of payment may 
be chosen. It is probable that in this connection an 
assumption of the bonded indebtedness of the road was kept 
in view either as part or full payment, although the Bund- 
esrat does not recognize it as a du/y to assume the debts of 
the railway companies. 

The provision relating to the amortization of the entire 
capital necessary for the purchase and operation of the rail- 
ways, within sixty years, which has been pronounced 
possible by the Bundesrat, won the measure many friends, 
It may even be said that among the masses of the people this 
was the most decisive factor in their acceptance of the law. 
It is also absolutely indisputabie that it will be an enormous 
economic advantage for Switzerland to be in possession of 
a great network of railways, free from indebtedness, by the 
middle of the next century. In view of these enticing 
possibilities and the assurances of the federal authorities, 
doubts as to the realization of this beautiful thought, fre- 
quently uttered by the experts, were passed over rather 
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lightly. Article 8 of the law prescribes that the complete 
separation of the accounts of the federal railways from those 
of the federation is of great importance. The income 
of the federal railways shall never be employed in meeting 
other expenses of the state, but shall be used first of all for 
the payment of interest and the amortization of the indebt- 
edness of the railways. Whatever remains shall be divided 
as follows: 20 per cent is to be paid into a reserve fund to 
be administered by the state and kept distinct from other 
assets until the same shall amount to 50,000,000 francs; the 
other 80 per cent shall be employed in the interests of the 
federal railroads, to the improvement of the traffic, reduction 
of rates, etc. 

These provisions are intended to make it impossible to 
operate the federal railways for fiscal purposes. The rail- 
roads are to serve exclusively the general interests of 
traffic. 

Organization of the Administration of the Federal Railways. 
—What now is the nature of the administration to which 
the performance of the momentous task of directing the 
future federal railways is to be entrusted? It‘is not, and 
could not be, expected to be very simple. There were 
difficulties to be overcome which were by no means trivial, 
because of the manifold political interests, wishes, appre- 
hensions, which came in collision with the desires of 
economic associations and the principles of a simple, expedi- 
ent administrative organization. 

One of the foremost demands was to make the railway 
administration as independent as possible of the other parts 
of federal administration in order thereby to protect it, at 
the outset, as much as possible from every political influ- 
ence. This demand was met by the provision of the law 
that ‘‘the administration of the federal railways shall form 
a special part of the federal administration.’’ 

The deliberations of the federal assembly led more and 
more to a decentralization of the organization of the 
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railway administration, in order to insure to the cantons 
and various country districts some influence upon it, and to 
promote the adoption of the law by yielding wherever 
possible. 

The entire network of Swiss federal railways is divided 
into five circuits, whose managements have their seats in 
Lausanne, Basel, Zurich, St. Gallen and Luzern, corre- 
sponding to the present railway administrative centres. At 
the head of each circuit there is acircuit directory composed 
of three members. Above these bodies there is a general 
directory of five or seven members with its seat in Bern. 
The members of both the circuit directory and of the 
general directory are elected by the Bundesrat on the vol- 
untary nomination of the administrative council. This 
body also names the president and vice-president of the 
directory. 

The scope of the business of the circuit directory embraces 
the current business of the respective circuit, namely: (1) 
the administrative and judicial representation of the railway 
administration in all those affairs over which the circuit 
directory has jurisdiction; (2) the drafting of estimates 
falling within its business scope; (3) the maintenance of 
the road and appliances, including the superstructure and 
the management of the telegraph; (4) the management of 
repairs and other changes in the construction of the operated 
network, in so far as these have not been separately provided 
for by the general directory; and the making of contracts, 
connected with these matters relating to the acquisition of 
land, building and delivery when the sum involved 
does not exceed 100,000 francs; (5) drawing up plans 
for the structures mentioned in 4, above, in so far as this 
has not been reserved by the general directory; (6) to keep 
watch over the road and the railway police; (7) the neces- 
sary precautions for the protection of the railway adminis- 
tration against encroachments upon its property rights and 
against annoyances of possession; (8) the construction of 
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time tables for the network operated by it, with due regard 
for the norms set up by the administrative council, and 
other regulations of the general directory ; (9) motive power 
department; (10) train service; (11) shipping, including 
warehouse management; (12) operation of machine shops; 
(13) chief administration of magazines and materials, sub- 
ject to the powers of the general directory; (14) the man- 
agement of carting [camionnage] and making contracts 
relating thereto with undertakers; (15) the making of 
building and delivery contracts not reserved to the general 
directory; (16) the adjustment of claims of the internal 
traffic of the federal railways arising from an incorrect 
application of rates or incorrect routing, from losses or 
damages of goods, from delays in passenger and freight 
traffic, in so far as this cannot be assigned to station chiefs 
or other employes; further, taking up and transmitting to 
the general directory similar claims arising out of traffic 
with other railways; (17) the management of indemnity 
claims arising from killing and injuring persons; (18) the 
leasing and renting of disposable immobilia and of station 
restaurants; (19) the sale of dispensable immobilia; (20) 
matters pertaining to taxes; (21) rendering opinions on 
questions submitted to it by the general directory, especially 
on rates and on regulating the relations with union depots 
aud other traffic regulations with connecting roads; (22) 
giving audience to authorities and private persons concern- 
ing affairs which fall within the business scope of the gen- 
eral directory and transmitting the desires of complainants 
to the latter with an opinion. To this we must add the 
election of its personnel, with the exception of chiefs of 
divisions. 

The approval of the general directory is required for: (1) 
agreements concerning the disposition of claims enumerated 
in 17 above, when any one allowance exceeds 20,000 francs; 
(2) contracts relating to carting [see 14 above] ; (3) contracts 
relating to the sale of real estate [Art. 35, 19], with a 
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reservation as to the competence of the administrative coun- 
cil; (4) contracts concerning construction, land purchase and 
delivery when the amount involved exceeds 100,000 francs. 

The circuit directories meet in conference with the gen- 
eral directory at least three times each year, but possess no 
administrative powers. They participate in the sessions of 
circuit railway councils and through their president also in 
those of the administrative council, with deliberative 
powers. 

In so far as the present law makes no exceptions and 
restrictions, excepting the powers assigned to the adminis- 
trative council, the entire business management devolves 
upon the general directory. 

Thegeneral directory has the following powers and duties: 
(1) the administrative and judicial representation of the 
railway administrations with the foreign authorities, in so 
far as the same has not been vested in the circuit directory 
[1 above]; (2) the nomination of all officials and employes 
immediately subordinate to it, and on voluntary nomination 
of the circuit directory of all superintendents of crews in the 
circuit; (3) establishing norms for the wages of officials and 
employes appointed by the circuit and general directories; 
(4) fixing salaries within the scope of the remuneration law 
of the budget of officials and employes appointed by it; (5) 
drafting the annual budget; (6) drawing up the annual 
account; (7) preparation of the annual report on the man- 
agement of the business; (8) preparation of all other busi- 
ness to be managed by the administrative council and not 
already mentioned; (9) carrying out resolutions of the 
administrative council; (10) establishing the necessary reg- 
ulations, instructions and rules for the various branches of 
the service; (11) rates; (12) the control of operating receipts 
[control of operation]; (13) the settlement of claims arising 
from joint traffic due to the application of improper rates 
and to incorrect routing; further, claims from losses or dam- 
age of goods or delays in passenger and freight service, in 
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so far as the same have not been by executive ordinances of 
the Bundesrat assigned for adjudication to the circuit direc- 
tory or other offices; (14) the construction of time tables, 
including the care for their proper application to meet the 
requirements laid down by the circuit directory for through 
traffic; (15) the central car bureau; (16) the construction of 
new buildings and making repairs, in so far as these have 
not been left tothe circuit directory ; (17) making agreements 
with other transportation agents relating to joint traffic 
or the regulation of competition; (18) making contracts 
with other railway companies concerning the construction 
and common use of depots, stations, tracks and appliances; 
(19) making contracts relating to the acquisition of real 
estate necessary for constructions conducted by the general 
directory; further, all contracts relating to the acquisition 
of real estate for other building purposes; (20) superin- 
tending the personnel of the pension, aids and sick funds 
bureaus, with the co-operation of the latter; (21) making, 
subject to the power of the administrative council, building 
and delivery contracts for all structures executed by the 
general directory, as well as for the delivery of material for 
the superstructure, for the purchase of fuel and oil for the 
machine service and for new rolling stock; (22) supervision 
of the business management of the circuit directory, and 
the issuing of instructions to the same in order to bring 
about the desirable unity and harmony in the administra- 
tion; (23) the adoption of resolutions on matters reserved 
for its approval [compare 4, 14, 17 and 19 above]. It ap- 
portions business among its members according to depart- 
ments and must submit quarterly to the administrative 
council summaries of the operating accounts of the railways. 

By the side of these executive organs of the administra- 
tion stand the circuit railway councils and the administrative 
council, whose functions are more of a deliberative nature. 
The organization and powers of these councils enable politi- 
cal and economic interests to assert themselves in the 
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administration in such a manner as to harmonize delibera- 
tive and executive functions. 

In every circuit there is a circuil railway council, com- 
posed of fifteen to twenty members, of whom the Bund- 
esrat elects four and the cantons eleven to sixteen. They 
meet regularly once every quarter. Their business scope 
embraces: (1) the election from their own members of a 
president and vice-president, who hold office for one official 
period; (2) the election of one member of the administra- 
tive council; (3) rendering opinions on all questions con- 
cerning railway affairs[especially time tables and rates] for 
transmission to the authorities who have jurisdiction in 
such matters. These opinions may be requested by (a) 
the federal authorities, (6) a cantonal government, (c) the 
administrative council, (a) the representatives of agricul- 
tural, industrial and mercantile organizations or of other 
economic unions, (¢) one of their own members; (4) the 
approval of annual budgets and accounts worked out by the 
circuit directory for transmission to the general directory, 
and of reports relating to the same; (5) the decision upon 
all credits not provided for in the budget, or those which 
exceed the amounts allowed by the administrative council, 
so long as their total does not exceed the budget by more 
than 100,000 francs; (6) approval of the quarterly report 
of the circuit directories concerning the business under their 
charge. Members draw only mileage and per diem rates. 

The administrative council is composed of fifty-five mem- 
bers, of whom twenty-five are elected by the Bundesrat, 
twenty-five by the cantons and five by the circuit railway 
councils from their own numbers. Of those elected by the 
Bundesrat not more than nine shall at the same time be 
members of the national council or of the council of states. 
The Bundesrat shall take care—so says the law—that in 
these elections agriculture, trade and industry shall be prop- 
erly represented. Other groups of interests, such as the 
employes of the federal railways, received in the discussions 
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verbal promises from the Bundesrat of representation in the 
administrative council. The administrative council meets 
regularly every quarter. Its members likewise receive only 
mileage and per diem pay. 

The business scope of the administrative council embraces: 
(1) supervision of the entire administration; (2) drawing 
up the annual budget for transmission tothe Bundesrat; (3) 
the examination of annual accounts and reports on the 
management of the business prepared by the general direc- 
tory for transmission to the Bundesrat; (4) fixing the prin- 
ciples of rates and of freight classification, with regulative 
provisions falling within the scope of the law; (5) fixing 
norms for constructing train schedules [classification of 
trains, number of trains, speed, etc.]; (6) leasing railways 
not owned by the federation, renting its own lines to trans- 
porters and the disposition of secondary enterprises; (7) 
ratification of important agreements with other railway 
managements concerning the common use of depots, 
stations, tracks and those relating to joint traffic arrange- 
ments; (8) drawing up norms for grading, tracks, super- 
structure and rolling stock; (g) rendering decisions relating 
to the alignment of new routes, adopting plans of the more 
important depots and of the more significant repairs and 
rebuilding operations; (10) the approval of building and 
delivery contracts involving more than 500,000 francs; (11) 
the purchase of real estate, the acquisition of which does 
not result from undertaking the building of railway struc- 
tures, in so far as the purchase price exceeds 200,000 francs; 
likewise the sale of real estate whose selling price exceeds 
50,000 francs; (12) determining the organization of the 
railway service according to the provisions of the executive 
ordinance issued by the Bundesrat; (13) drafting motions 
for the appointment of the general and circuit directories; 
(14) confirmation of elections of chiefs of the divisions in 
the general and circuit directories; (15) fixing the remu- 
neration of officials named in the preceding section [14] 
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within the limits of the law as regards remuneration 
and of the budget; (16) establishing the general conditions 
of appointment for the personnel; (17) framing statutes for 
the pension and aids funds; (18) examination of schemes 
for improvements in operation proposed by circuit railway 
councils; (19) rendering opinions on proposed changes in 
the laws and ordinances relating to federal railways; (20) 
rendering opinions on petitions for the building of new 
lines on the account of the federation. 

Over and above this federal railway administration stand 
the federal authorities, the assembly and the Bundesrat who 
may exercise the following special powers in railway 
matters: 

The Federal Assembly.—(1) Approval of the manner of 
making loans and of the amortization plan; (2) approval 
of agreemenis relating to the acquisition of existing railways, 
to undertaking the operation of secondary lines and to the 
admission of the federation to agreements which may have 
been made between primary and secondary roads; (3) legis- 
lation on the general principles of the formation of rates; 
(4) enacting laws relating to the acquisition or the building 
of railways; (5) legislation pertaining to remuneration; (6) 
approval of the annual budget; (7) examination and accep- 
tance of the annual account and of the report on business 
management. 

The Bundesrat has power over (1) the issuing of an execu- 
tive ordinance for this law; (2) the election of (a) twenty- 
five members of the administrative council, (4) members of 
the general and circuit directories, (c) four members of 
each of the circuit directories; (3) the introduction of the 
following measures into the Swiss councils: (@) annual 
budget, annual account and business report; (4) motions 
relating to undertaking the operation of secondary roads 
and to the admission of the federation to agreements 
relating to contracts which may have been concluded be- 
tween primary and secondary railways, (c) motions relating 
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to the building of new railways and to undertaking the 
operation of existing lines; (4) the exercise of the same 
powers that are vested in the Bundesrat in relation to 
private railways, in so far as the premises of these powers 
apply to federal railways; (5) the approval of the statutes 
governing pension and aid funds of officials and of permanent 
employes; (6) the issuing of the necessary regulations for 
the establishment of sick funds. 


The Result of the Popular Vote on the Repurchase Law. 


With a participation of about 550,000 or 78.6 per cent of 
the whole number of qualified voters, the repurchase law 
was adopted by a majority of over 200,000 votes. 

Both as regards the percentage of voters participating and 
the numbers voting, there has been no more general expres- 
sion of popular opinion since the adoption of the present 
federal constitution in 1874. Inthe cantons of the lowlands 
the interest in the question was such a lively one that the 
canton of Zurich, for example, shows a participation of 91 per 
cent, St. Gallen 83 per cent and even the mountainous can- 
tons, in which heavy snowstorms had obstructed communica- 
tions, indicate a participation of 80 per cent (Uri) and 74 
per cent (Gratibunden}. There is no canton, indeed almost 
no commune, in the whole country, which did not surprise 
both supporters and opponents of the law by giving an 
unexpectedly large majority in its favor. When, on the 
day following the vote, the ‘‘Ziircher Post,’’ wrote, ‘‘the 
most audacious optimist had not the remotest idea of the 
possibility of this result; we, too, anticipated only a 
majority of 50,000 in favor, at the most,’’ it did not incor- 
rectly characterize the situation before the election. 

The result demonstrated that the gradual development of 
the idea of state railways, to which we referred above, and 
whose manifold elements we attempted to analyze, had been 
infused into all parts of the population. The idea that rail- 
ways should belong to the community and should serve its 
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interests exclusively, had set its roots down deep and grown 
mightily during the storms of fifty years of exciting railway 
history. 

It required only an external stimulus in an attractive 
form anda favorable conjuncture of party conditions, which 
are not without great significance in a democratic state with 
a well-developed political schooling, in order to transform 
the slumbering idea into an irresistible enthusiasm and to 
unite the more indifferent and vacillating persons with 
those who were convinced of the necessity of nationalization. 
Both circumstances combined in this case in a high degree. 
The political conditions were remarkably favorable to the 
proposed law. 

As a political antagonist to the principle of the law, the 
federal party might have been expected to offer a united 
opposition, but just then this party was extraordinarily 
split up. The kernel of the party is the catholic, conserva- 
tive party of the old Sonderbund* cantons, Uri, Schwyz, 
Unterwalden, Luzern, Zug, Freiburg, Wallis, Tessin—one 
may call them historical federalists—cantons which are 
supposed to have lost more than the others through the new 
development of the Aidgenossenschaft. 'Tothese are joined 
the catholic conservative minorities of the central and west 
Swiss cantons, and also the more theoretical federalists of 
west Switzerland, who represent in their cantons the radical 
progressive party. This party has always formed the chief 
power of the opposition against the federal government and 
its legislation. This time such a coalition was impossible. 

As is well known, the liberal party has been at the head 
of the government uninterruptedly since the reorganization 
of the Zidgenossenschaft in 1848, and it was not until 1891, 
when the federal councilor Welti resigned after the defeat 
of the Central Railroad Repurchase Act, that a representative 
of the conservative minority entered the Bundesrat. At that 


* A league within the federation. The first Sonderbund was formed in 1832, and 
comprised the cantons of Zurich, Luzern, Bern, St. Gallen, Soluthorn, Thurgan 
and 
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time its leader, Dr. Zemp, the originator of the present rail- 
way repurchase law, was elected. 

But although from the economic and political point of 
view Switzerland developed in a striking manner in the 
forty-three years during which the administration of the 
country was exclusively in the hands of the progressive and 
of the central parties, the total exclusion of a very consid- 
erable minority had created a feeling of depression among 
wide circles, a feeling which frequently, even in case of 
commendable bills, gave the opposition the power necessary 
to bring about defeat. This factor disappeared entirely in 
1891. Indeed, it was the former leader of the catholic con- 
servative and federal party, a Swiss German, who drew up 
the project for nationalization and eloquently supported it 
on the public platform. 

This made it possible for all those members of the great 
conservative party, whose past did not forbid every depar- 
ture from the strictest federalistic principles, to approach the 
repurchase bill without prejudice. Especially the catholic 
conservative minority of the central and east Swiss cantons 
—Soluthorn, Aargau, St. Gallen, Gradbiinden—did this 
almost unanimously; and even in the old centres of the 
federal party—Unterwalden, Zug, Luzern (the home of 
Zemp)—their influence was undoubtedly a powerful one. 
The west Swiss federalists, whom we have characterized as 
theoretical federalists, were likewise made to waver by the 
fact that the organization of the future administration of 
the federal railways was to be made as independent as pos- 
sible of the federal government, and also by the promise of 
the federal government to cut a tunnel through the Simplon. 

In this manner the power of the historic political opposi- 
tion was shattered, while another party, which had arisen 
in recent times as an antagonist of the federal government 
and of its legislative activity, the social democratic party, 
was not an opposing factor, because it had advocated the 
nationalization of the railways. 
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The wide field for the ‘‘real’’ and ‘‘impartial’’ considera- 
tion of the question was thus left open. It must be ad- 
mitted that the conditions for repurchase were extremely 
favorable for a discussion of the problem on these grounds. 
The discussion centred upon the message of the Bundesrat 
accompanying the repurchase law. In this message the diffi- 
culties of concessional repurchase were overcome with almost 
playful ease. Starting with the proposition, which should 
have been the conclusion of the investigation, that therepur- 
chase of the railways on the basis of the charters would 
prove to be a profitable transaction, the authors of the message 
succeeded in calculating a surprisingly low price for the 
railways on the basis of the charters themselves. With 
enviable optimism it was assumed that all disputes could 
be construed in favor of the purchaser. It was attempted 
to establish a series of advantages for the purchaser, which 
in earlier trials had not been thought of. Then, too, there 
was the circumstance that both in the message and in public 
addresses the price thus estimated was assumed to be the 
highest sum for the payment of which the state could be 
held. 

On such a basis it was possible to predict an income from 
the operation of the federal railways, which, in addition to 
paying interest on the investment, was to make possible the 
complete maintenance of the tracks and rolling stock out of 
the operating receipts, the establishment of a reserve fund, 
the reduction and simplification of rates, extension of the 
railway network, and also the full amortization of the capi- 
tal invested, within sixty years. Wherever doubts were 
raised against this they were summarily dismissed with the 
axiom of constantly increasing traffic, which was identified 
with constantly increasing net profits, as a matter of course. 

When one reflects that all these direct and indirect advan- 
tages of the future railways were promised to the people by 
numberless, perhaps more well-meaning than well-informed, 
champions of the federal bill, and with much more confi- 
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dence and certainty—a certainty which became greater as 
the day of voting came nearer—than the originators of the 
law themselves possessed, it is easily possible to picture to 
one’s self what the effect must have been. This, then, was 
another and very important reason for the acceptance of the 
law: the expectation of all possible improvements in traffic, 
besides the complete amortization of the capital stock in a 
relatively short time and without increased burdens on the 
public. 

The desire for independence from foreign capital was also 
of great influence. A large part of the shares of Swiss rail- 
ways are in the hands of foreign capitalists, and although 
their influence on the administration of the roads was not 
in itself a disturbing one, and was, besides, restricted 
through federal legislation, this condition was generally 
looked upon as undesirable. It does not refiect honor upon 
the Freisinnige party that it could not entirely resist the 
temptation to make popular this beautiful idea of inde- 
pendence by mixing with it a tinge of anti-semitism. 

Against all these arguments little opposition was shown 
by the antagonists. The special knowledge required for a 
successful attack on the statistics upon which the friends 
of repurchase supported themselves, was at the disposal of 
those people whose close connection with the railway com- 
panies and their administrators, had imposed upon them 
the strictest neutrality. The interests of such persons were 
more or less opposed to entering into the conflict. Further- 
more, these persons probably realized that it would be im- 
possible by means of criticism directed against the law 
under consideration and the accompanying message to shat- 
ter the popular conviction of the necessity for nationaliza- 
tion. 

The chosen representatives of the system of private rail- 
ways waived every opportunity for public discussion just 
as they had done twenty years before, when, through their 
withdrawal from the federal assembly, they gave up the 
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possibility of defending the interests of the railway compa- 
nies in the councils. 

Whoever dared to question the danger of being dependent 
upon foreign capital, or who could not recognize nationali- 
zation as a proper remedy for the same, or who could even 
point to the services of foreign capital to Swiss railways, had 
to run the risk of being accused of being wanting in 
patriotism. Hence it was that the position of the opponents 
was from the first a weak one; they did not form a closely 
organized party; their arguments received no support from 
authoritative quarters and were not popular. The hopes 
for the future which the friends of repurchase shared so 
fully and so effectively, did not, in the nature of things, 
admit of a real discussion. 

The adoption of the law concerning railway repurchase is 
a triumph of the idea of centralization, a triumph of the 
idea of state socialism, and is an expression of the self-con- 
scious, future-enjoying and optimistic frame of mind of the 
Swiss people. That this mental feeling was oftentimes 
artificially kindled and nourished, that the means employed 
for this purpose were not all sincere and worthy, that the 
actual conditions lead the thoughtful to fear bitter disap- 
pointment in many respects should not obscure the good 
features of the law. Everybody should work to make the 
result of the vote of February 20, 1898, productive of the 
greatest possible good. 


Hans DIETLER. 
Luzern. 
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Tie word ‘‘settlement,’”” which we have borrowed from 
London, is apt to grate a little upon American ears. It is 
not, after all, so long ago that Americans who settled were 
those who had adventured into a new country, where they 
were pioneers in the midst of difficult surroundings. The 
word still implies migrating from one condition of life to 
another totally unlike it, and against this implication the 
resident of an American settlement takes alarm. 

We do not like to acknowledge that Americans are divided 
into ‘‘ two nations,’’ as her prime minister once admitted of 
England. We are not willing, openly and professedly, to 
assume that American citizens are broken up into classes, 
even if we make that assumption the preface to a plea that 
the superior class has duties tothe inferior. Our democracy 
is still our most precious possession, and we do well to 
resent any inroads upon it, even although they may be 
made in the name of philanthropy. 

And yet because of this very democracy, superior privi- 
leges carry with them a certain sense of embarrassment, 
founded on the suspicion that intellectual and moral superi- 
ority too often rest upon economic props which are, after all, 
matters of accident, and that for an increasing nuttegr of 
young people the only possible way to be comfortable ithe 


possession of those privileges, which result from educational - 


advantages, is in an effort to make common that which was 
special and aristocratic. Added to this altruistic compunc- 
tion one may easily discover a selfish suspicion that advan- 
tages thus held apart slowly crumble in their napkins, and 
are not worth having. 

The American settlement, perhaps, has represented not 
so much a sense of duty of the privileged toward. the un- 
privileged, of the ‘‘ haves ’’ to the ‘‘ have nots,’’ to borrow 
Canon Barnett’s phrase, as a desire to equalize through 
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social effort those results which superior opportunity may 
have given the possessor. 

The settlement, however, certainly represents more than 
compunctions. Otherwise it would be but ‘‘ the monastery 
of the nineteenth century,’’ as it is indeed sometimes called, 
substituting the anodyne of work for that of contemplation, 
but still the old attempt to seek individual escape from the 
common misery through the solace of healing. 

If this were the basis of the settlement, there would no 
longer be need of it when society had become reconstructed 
to the point of affording equal opportunity for all, and it 
would still be at the bottom a philanthropy, although 
expressed in social and democratic terms. There is, how- 
ever, a sterner and more enduring aspect of the settlement 
which this paper would attempt to present. 

It is frequently stated that the most pressing problem of 
modern life is that of a reconstruction and a reorganization 
of the knowledge which we possess; that we are at last 
struggling to realize in terms of life all that has been discov- 
ered and absorbed, to make it over into healthy and direct 
expressions of free living. Dr. John Dewey, of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, has written: ‘‘ Knowledge is no longer its 
own justification, the interest in it has at last transferred 
itself from accumulation and verification to its application 
to life.’’ And he adds: ‘‘ When a theory of knowledge 
forgets that its value rests in solving the problem out of 
which it has arisen, that of securing a method of action, 
knowledge begins to cumber the ground. It isa luxury, 
and becomes a social nuisance and disturber.’’ 

We may quote further from Professor James, of Harvard 
University, who recently said in an address before 
the Philosophical Union of the University of California: 
“* Beliefs, in short, are really rules of action, and the whole 
function of thinking is but one step in the production of 
habits of action,’’ or ‘‘the ultimate test for us of what a 
truth means is indeed the conduct it dictates or inspires.” 
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Having thus the support of two philosophers, let us 
assume that the dominating interest in knowledge has 
become its use, the conditions under which, and ways in 
which it may be most effectively employed in human con- 
duct; and that at last certain people have consciously formed 
themselves into groups for the express purpose of effective 
application. ‘These groups which are called settlements have 
naturally sought the spots where the dearth of this applied | 
knowledge was most obvious, the depressed quarters of great — 
cities. They gravitate to these spots, not with the object 
of finding clinical material, not to found ‘sociological 
laboratories,’’ not, indeed, with the analytical motive at all, 
but rather in a reaction from that motive, with a desire to 
use synthetically and directly whatever knowledge they, 
as a group, may possess, to test its validity and to discover 
the conditions under which this knowledge may be employed. 

t, just as groups of men, for hundreds of years, have 
organized themselves into colleges, for the purpose of hand- 
ing on and disseminating knowledge already accumulated, 
and as other groups have been organized into seminars and 
universities, for the purpose of research and the extension 
of the bounds of knowledge, so at last groups have been 
consciously formed for the purpose of the application of © 
knowledge to life. This third attempt also would claim for 
itself the enthusiasm and advantage of collective living. It. 
has come to be a group of people who share their methods, 
and who mean to make experience continuous beyond the 
individual. It may be urged that this function of applica- 
tion has always been undertaken by individuals and uncon- 
scious groups. This is doubtless true, just as much classic: 
learning has always been disseminated outside of the col- 
leges, and just as some of the most notable discoveries of 
pure science have been made outside of the universities. 
Still both these institutions do in the main accomplish the 
bulk of the disseminating, and the discovering; and it is upon 
the same basis that the third group may establish its value, 
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The ideal and developed settlement would attempt to test 
the value of human knowledge by action, and realization, 
quite as the complete and ideal university would concern 
itself with the discovery of knowledge in all branches. 
The settlement stands for application as opposed to research; 
for emotion as opposed to abstraction, for universal inter- 
est as opposed to specialization. This certainly claims too 
much, absurdly too much, for a settlement, in the light of 
its achievements, but perhaps not in the light of its possibil- 
ities. 

This, then, will be my definition of the settlement: that 


/it is an attempt to express the meaning of life in terms of 
' jife itself, in forms of activity. There is no doubt that the 


deed often reveals when the idea does not, just as art makes 
us understand and feel what might be incomprehensible and 
inexpressible in the form of an argument. And as the artist 
tests the success of his art when the recipient feels that he 
knew the thing before, but had not been able to express 
it, so the settlement, when it attempts to reveal and apply 
knowledge, deems its results practicable, when it has made 
knowledge available which before was abstract, when through 
use, it has made common that knowledge which was partial 
before, because it could only be apprehended by the intellect. - 

The chief characteristic of art lies in freeing the individual 
from a sense of separation and isolation in his emotional ex- 
perience, and has usually been accomplished through paint- 
ing, writing and singing; but this does not make it in the 
least impossible that it is now being tried, self-consciously 
and most bunglingly we will all admit, in terms of life 
itself. 

A settlement brings to its aid all possible methods to 
reveal and make common its conception of life. All those 
arts and devices which express kindly relation from man to 
man, from charitable effort to the most specialized social 
intercourse, are constantly tried. There is the historic 
statement, the literary presentation, the fellowship which 
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comes when great questions are studied with the hope of 
modifying actual conditions, the putting forward of the 
essential that the trivial may appear unimportant, as it is, 
the attempt to select the more typical and enduring forms of 
social life, and to eliminate, as far as possible, the irrele- 
vant things which crowd into actual living. There are so- 
called art exhibits, concerts, dramatic representations, “every 
possible device to make operative on the life around it, the 
conception of life which the settlement group holds. The 
demonstration is made not by reason, but by life itself. 
There must, of course, be a certain talent for conduct and 
unremitting care lest there grow to bea divergence between 
theory and living, for however embarrassing this divergence 
may prove in other situations,in a settlement the artist 
throws away his tools as soon as this thing happens. He 
is constantly transmitting by means of his human activity, 
his notion of life to others. He hopes to produce a sense 
of infection which may ultimately result in identity of 
interest. 

Merely to produce a sense of infection would be art, but to 


carry ry with ita consciousness of participation and 


prevalent among us, the art of novel writing. No one who 
has ever read Zangwill’s ‘‘Children of the Ghetto’’ can after- 
wards walk through the Jewish quarter of any great city 
without a quickening of the blood as he passes. He must 
feel a momentary touch of the poetry and fidelity which are 
fostered there, the power of an elaborate ceremonial and 
carefully preserved customs. Let us add to this revelation 
of literature a personal acquaintance with a young man 
whose affection and loyalty, whose tenderest human ties and 
domestic training are pulling one way against the taste and 
desires of a personality which constantly draws him into pur- 
suits and interests outside of the family life. We may see, 
day after day, his attempts to attend ceremonies for which 
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he no longer cares, his efforts to interest his father in other 
questions, and to transfer his religious zeal to social problems. 
We have added to Zangwill’s art by our personal acquaint- 
ance, a dramatic force which even he could not portray. 
We may easily know a daughter who might earn much 
more money as a stenographer, could she work from Mon- 
day morning to Saturday night, but who quietly and docilely 
makes neckties for low wages because she can thus abstain 
from work Saturdays, to please her father. She goes with- 
out the clothes she otherwise might have, she identifies her- 
self with girls whom she does not care for, in order to avoid 
the break which would be so desperate. Without Zangwill’s 
illumination we would have to accumulate much more 
experience, but it is no compliment to the artist, if, having 
read him, we feel no desire for experience itself. 

After all, the only world we know is that of Appreciation, 
but we grow more and more discontented with a mere 
intellectual apprehension, and wish to move forward from a 
limited and therefore obscure understanding of life to a 
larger and more embracing one, not only with our minds, 
but with all our powers of life. Our craving for art is a 
desire to appreciate emotionally, our craving for life is a de- 
sire to move forward organically. 

I know little Italian boys who joyfully drop their English 
the moment they are outside the school-room door; and 
others of them who are teaching the entire family and form- 
ing a connection between them and the outside world, inter- 
preting political speeches and newspapers and eagerly 
transforming Italian customs into American ones, One 
watches the individual boy with great interest, to see whether 
he will faithfully make himself a transmitter and helper, or 
whether he will be stupidly pleased with his achievements, 
and consider his examinations the aim of his life. I some- 
times find myself nervously watching a young man or woman 
in a university in much the same way, and applying essen- 
tially the same test. I wonder whether his knowledge will 
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in the end exercise supreme sway over him, so that he will 
come to consider it ‘‘a self-sufficing purveyor of reality,’’ 
and care for nothing further, whether he will become, in the 
end, ‘‘school bound’’ with his faculties well trained for 
acquisition, but quite useless in other directions. To test a 
student’s knowledge of Italian history by a series of examina- 
tions is possible; to test his genuine interest in that great 
boot thrust into the Mediterranean is to know whether or 
not he conquers a comparatively easy language, whether he 
traces in the large Italian colony of his city the hero-worship 
and higher aims evoked by Garibaldi as they are gradually 
seized upon by the ward politician and converted to ignoble 
ends; whether he feels a certain shame that, although 
Mazzini dedicated to the working men of Italy his highest 
ethical and philosophical appeal so that a desire for a repub- 
lic had much to do with their coming to America, no great 
teacher of either ethics or politics has ever devoted himself to 
the Italians in America. Just as we do not know a fact until 
we can play with it, so we do not possess knowledge until 
we have an impulse to bring it into use; not the didactic 
impulse, not the propagandist impulse, but that which would 
throw into the stream of common human experience one bit 
of important or historic knowledge, however small, which 
before belonged to a few. 

The phrase ‘‘ applied knowledge’’ or science has so long 
been used in connection with polytechnic schools that it may 
be well to explain that I am using it in a broader sense. These 
schools have applied science primarily for professional ends. 
They are not so commercial, but they may easily become 
quite as specialized in their departments as the chemical 
laboratories attached to certain large manufacturing con- 
cerns. In the early days of Johns Hopkins University, one of 
the men in the biological department invented a contrivance 
which produced a very great improvement in the oyster raft 
at that time in use in the Chesapeake Bay. For months 
afterward, in all the commencement orations and other 
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occasions when ‘‘ prominent citizens’’ were invited to speak, 
this oyster raft was held up as the great contribution of the 
University to the commercial interest of the city, and asa 
justification of the University’s existence, much to the mor- 
tification of the poor inventor. This, also, is an excellent 
example of what I do not mean. 

The application which I have in mind is one which can- 
not be measured by its money-making value. I have in 
mind an application to a given neighborhood of the solace 

') of literature, of the uplift of the imagination, and of the 
- historic consciousness which gives its possessor a sense of 
connection with the men of the past who have thought and 
acted, an application of the stern mandates of science, not 
only to the conditions of sewers and the care of alleys, but 
to the methods of life and thought; the application of the 
metaphysic not only to the speculations of the philosopher, 
but to the events of the passing moment ; the application of 
the moral code to the material life, the transforming of the 
economic relation into an ethical relation until the sense 
that religion itself embraces all relations, including the 
ungodly industrial relation, has become common property. 
\ An ideal settlement would have no more regard for the 
‘*commercial ”’ than would the most scientific of German 
seminars. ‘The word application must be taken quite aside 

from its commercial or professional sense. 
t ~y In this business of application, however, a settlement finds 
u| itself tending not only to make common those good things 
whith before were partial and remote, but it finds itself 
% \ challenging and testing by standards of moral democracy 
q x those things which it before regarded as good, if they could 
, \_/but be universal, and it sometimes finds that the so-called 
good things will not endure this test of being universalized. 
; This may be illustrated by various good things. We may 

take first the so-called fine arts. 

Let us consider the experience of a resident of a settle- 
; ment who cares a great deal for that aspect and history of 
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life, which has been portrayed in the fine arts. For years 
she has had classes studying through photographs and 
lectures the marbles of Greece, the paintings, the renaissance 
of Italy and the Gothic architecture of medizeval Europe. 
She has brought into the lives of scores of people a quality 
of enjoyment, a revelation of experience which they never 
knew before. Some of them buy photographs to hang 
in their own houses, a public school art society is started, 
schoolroom walls are tinted and hung with copies of the best 
masters; so that in the end hundreds of people have grown 
familiar with the names of artists, and with conceptions of 
life which were hidden from them before. Some of these 
young women were they students of a fresh-water college 
could successfully pass an examination in the ‘‘ History of 
Art.’’ The studio of Hull House is well filled with young 
men and women who successfully copy casts and paint ac- 
curately what they see around them, and several of them 
have been admitted to the Chicago Art Institute upon 
competitive scholarships. Now, the first of these achieve- 
ments would certainly satisfy the average college teacher 
whose business it is faithfully to transmit the accumu- 
lations of knowledge upon a given subject, and, of course, 
if possible, to add to the sum total of that knowledge in the 
matter of arrangement or discovery. The second achieve- 
ment would certainly satisfy the ordinary philanthropic 
intent, which is to give to others the good which it possesses. 
But a settlement would have little vitality if it were satisfied 
with either of these achievements, and would at once limit 


_ its scope to that of the school on the one hand, or that of 


philanthropy on the other. And a settlement is neither a 
school nor a philanthropy, nor yet a philanthropic school 
or a scholarly philanthropy. 

A settlement looks about among its neighbors and finds a 
complete absence of art. It sees people working labori- 
ously without that natural solace of labor which art gives; 


they have no opportunity of expressing their own thoughts to — 
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their fellows by means of thatlabor. It finds the ambitious 

members of the neighborhood over-anxious and hurried. 

Wrapping up bars of soap in pieces of paper might at least 

give the pleasure of accuracy and repetition if it could be 

done at leisure but, when paid for by the piece, speed is the 

. sole requirement, and the last suggestion of human interest 

has been taken away. The settlement soon discovers how 

impossible it is to put a fringe of art on the end of a day 

thus spent. Itis not only bad pedagogics, but it is an 4 

j impossible undertaking, to appeal to a sense of beauty and 

4 foes which has been crushed by years of ugly and disorderly 

work. May I relate an experience of a friend of Hull 

House, who took a party of visitors to the Art Institute of 

Chicago? Ina prominent place upon that excellent build- 

ing there have been carved in good stone, and with some 

degree of skill, several fine, large skulls of oxen. The bulk 

of the settlement party had no armor of erudition with 

which to protect fhemselves against such hideousness, and 

the leader of the party carefully explained that in Greece, 

after a sacrifice was made, skulls of the animals were hung 

. upon the temples. But when he came to tell why they 

were upon the Art Institute of Chicago, he found his dis- 

course going lame. That they were once religious symbols 

charged with meaning, was hardly a sufficient defence. They 

struck no response, certainly gave no delight nor sense of 

7 infection to the bewildered group who stood in front of them. 

It may be well to say in passing that this group were too 

q unsophisticated to take great pride in the mere fact that they 

knew what this meant, as a club in search of culture would » 
certainly havedone. In his chagrin the Hull House friend 
found himself reflecting that the sacrifices, after all, did 
represent brotherhood and he made an attempt to compare 
them with the present symbols of brotherhood which are 
found upon the engraved charters hanging upon those 
walls which shelter the meetings of labor organizations. 
These charters make a sincere attempt to express the 
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conviction of brotherhood, yet they have but the crudest 
symbolic representation, two hands clasping each other. It 
is not only that the print is cheap, but the hands are badly 
drawn and badly modeled; they express no tenderness 
nor firmuess, and are done without any interpretive skill. 
The hands upon the old-fashioned tombstones which indi- 
cated a ghostly farewell might be interchanged with this 
pair of hands which indicate vital standing together, and no 
one would detect the difference. It occurred to this Hull 
House friend, with a sense of shame and chagrin, that the 
artists of Chicago had been recreant to their trust, that 
they had been so caught bya spirit of imitation that they 
slavishly represented the symbols of animal sacrifice which 
no longer existed, and kept away from a great human move- 
ment, which in America at least, has not yet found artistic 
expression. If the skulls had been merely an obsolete sym- 
bol of the brotherhood which had survived and developed 
its own artistic symbols, they might easily have been made 
intelligible and full of meaning. The experience of the 
resident who teaches the history of art, of the good friend 
who is ashamed of the lack of democracy and interpretive 
power among modern artists, added to many other bits of 
experience and emotion has resulted in the establishment 
of a Chicago Arts and Crafts Society, which was founded 
at Hull House more than a year ago. This society has 
developed an amazing vitality of its own. And perhaps a 
quotation from its constitution will show its trend: 

‘*'To consider the present state of the factories and the 
workmen therein, and to devise lines of development which 
shall retain the machine in so far as it relieves the workmen 
from drudgery, and tends to perfect his product but which 
shall insist that the machine be no longer allowed to domi- 
nate the workman and reduce his production into a mechan- 
ical distortion.’’ 

The Chicago Arts and Crafts Society has challenged the 
present condition and motive of art. Its protest is certainly 
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feeble and may be ineffective, but it is at least genuine and 
vital. Under the direction of several of its enthusiastic 
members a shop has been opened at Hull House where 
articles are designed and made. It is not merely a school 
where people are taught and then sent forth to use their 
teaching in art according to their individual initiative and 
opportunity, but where those who have been carefully 
trained and taught may remain, to express the best they 
may in wood or metal. A settlement would avoid the 
always getting ready for life which seems to dog the school, 
and would begin with however small a group to really 
accomplish and to live.* 

This may indeed bring us quite naturally to the attitude 
of the settlement toward the organized education with 
which it is brought in contact, the two forms of organiza- 
tion being naturally the public school and university exten- 
sion lectures. 

The resident finds the use of the public school constantly 
limited because it occupies such an isolated place in the 
community. The school board and the teachers have 
insensibly assumed that they have to do exclusively with 
children, or a few adult evening classes, only in certain 
settled directions. The newly arrived South Italian peasants 
who come to the night schools are thoroughly ill-adjusted to 
all their surroundings. To change suddenly from picking 
olives to sewer extension is certainly a bewildering experi- 
ence. They have not yet obtained control of their powers 
for the performance of even the humblest social service, and 
have no chance to realize within themselves the social rela- 
tion of that service which they are performing. Feeling 

*Allofus who have been through the old-fashioned school and college can 
remember the tedium and confusion of always getting ready for something, of 
preparing for the life which was to follow school. We may remember how it 
affected our moral natures as well. We were in a hurry now, but we would be 
more leisurely and kindly when we finished school. We came to have a firm 
belief that a new and strong moral nature would be given to us at the time we 


received our diplomas; and this attitude of preparation is easily carried over into 
life beyond the school. 
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this vaguely perhaps, but very strongly as only a dull 
peasant mind can feel, they go to the night schools in search 
of education. They are taught to read and write concern- 
ing small natural objects, on the assumption that the unde- 
veloped intellect works best with insects and tiny animals, 
and they patiently accept this uninteresting information 
because they expect ‘‘ education ’’ to be dull and hard. 
Never for an instant are their own problems of living in 
the midst of unfamiliar surroundings even touched upon. 
There seems to be a belief among educators that it is not 
possible for the mass of mankind to have experiences which 


are of themselves worth anything, and that accordingly, if — 
a neighborhood is to receive valuable ideas at all, they must — 


be brought in from the outside, and almost exclusively in 
the form of books. Such scepticism regarding the possibili- 
ties of human nature as has often been pointed out results 
in equipping even the youngest children with the tools of 
reading and writing, but gives them no real participation 
in the industrial and social life with which they come in 
contact. 

The residents in a settlement know that for most of their 
small neighbors life will be spent in handling material things 
either in manufacturing or commercial processes, and yet 
little is done to unfold the fascinating history of industrial 
evolution or to illuminate for them the materials among 
which they will live. The settlement sees boys constantly 
leave school to enter the factory at fourteen or fifteen with- 
out either of the requirements involved in a social life, on 
the one hand ‘‘ without a sense of the resources already 
accumulated,’’ and on the other “‘ without the individual 
ability to respond to those resources.’’ 

If it is one function of a settlement to hold a clue as to 
what to select and what to eliminate in the business of living, 
it would bring the same charge of overwrought detai 
against the university extension lectures. A course of 
lectures in astronomy, illustrated by ‘‘ stereopticon slides,’ 
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will attract a large audience the first week who hope to hear 
of the wonders of the heavens, and the relation of our earth 
thereto, but instead of that they are treated to spectrum 
analyses of star dust, or the latest theories concerning the 
milky way. ‘The habit of research and the desire to say 
the latest word upon any subject overcoming any sympa- 
thetic understanding of his audience which the lecturer 
might otherwise develop. 

The teachers in the night schools near Hull House 
struggle with Greeks and Armenians, with Bohemians and 
Italians, and many another nationality. I once suggested 
to a professor of anthropology in a neighboring university that 
he deliver a lecture to these bewildered teachers upon simple 
race characteristics and, if possible, give them some interest 
in their pupils, and some other attitude than that all persons 
who do not speak English are ignorant. The professor 
kindly consented to do this, but when the time came frankly 
acknowledged that he could not do it—that he had no 
information available for such a talk. I was disappointed, 
of course, and a little chagrined when, during the winter, 
three of his pupils came to me at different times, anxiously 
inquiring if I could not put them on the track of people who 
had six toes, or whose relatives had been possessed of six 
toes. It was inevitable that the old charge should occur 
to me, that the best trained scientists are inclined to give 
themselves over to an idle thirst for knowledge which lacks 
any relation to human life, and leave to the charlatans the 
task of teaching those things which deeply concern the 
welfare of mankind. 

Tolstoy points out that the mass of men get their intellec- 
tual food from the abortive outcasts of science, who provide 
millions of books, pictures and shows, not to instruct and 
guide, but for the sake of their own profit and gain, 
while the real student too often stays in a laboratory, occu- 
pied in a mysterious activity called science. He does not 
even know what is required by the workingmen. He has 
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quite forgotten their mode of life, their views of things and 
their language. ‘Tolstoy claims that the student has lost 
sight of the fact that it is his duty, not to study and depi 
but to serve. This is asking a great deal from one man, or 
even from one institution. It may be necessary that the 
university be supplemented by the settlement, or something 
answering thereto; but let the settlement people recognize the 
value of their own calling, and see to it that the university 
does not swallow the settlement, and turn it into one more 
laboratory: another place in which to analyze and depict, to 
observe and record. A settlement which performs but this 
function is merely an imitative and unendowed university, | 
. asa settlement which gives all its energies to classes and / 
lectures and athletics is merely an imitative collegef We 
ourselves may have given over attending classes and may 
be bored by lectures, but to still insist that working people 
shall have them is to take the priggish attitude we some- 
times allow ourselves toward children, when we hold up 
rigid moral standards to them, although permitting ourselves 
a greater latitude. If without really testing the value of 
| mental pabulum, we may assume it is nutritious and good 
| for working people, because some one once assumed that it 
was good for us, we throw away the prerogative of a settle- 
| ment, and fall into the rigidity of the conventional teacher. 

The most popular lectures we ever had at Hull House 
were a series of twelve upon organic evolution, but we 
caught the man WEEG-He was bet a university instructor, 
and his mind was still eager over the marvel of it all. 
Encouraged by this success we followed the course with 
other lectures in science, only to find our audience anni- 
hilated by men who spoke with dryness of manner and with 
the same terminology which they used in the class room. 

A settlement might bring the same charge against univer- 
sity extension as against the public schools, that it is 
\ bookish and remote. Simple people want the large and 
i “tvital— they are still in the tribal stage of knowledge, so to 
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speak. It is not that simple people like to hear about little ’ 
things; they want to hear about great things, simply told, | 


of grass at their feet, but the stars above their heads— 
although commercially considered, the study of grass would 
have been much more profitable. 

These experiences would seem to testify that there is too 
much analysis in our thought, as there is too much anarchy 
in our action. Perhaps no one is following up this clue so 
energetically as Professor Patrick Geddes in Edinburgh, who 
is attempting, not only to graphically visualize a synthesis, 
an encyclopedia of orderly knowledge, but in his own 
words—is endeavoring ‘‘to outline a correspondingly 
detailed synergy of orderly actions.’’ The “regional 
survey ’’ of knowledge which he takes from his outlook 
tower would thus pass into “‘ regional activity.’’ 

So far as my experience goes a settlement finds itself curi- 
ously more Conipanionable with the state and national 
bureaus in their efforts in collecting information and 
analyzing the situation, than it does with university efforts. 
This may possibly be traced to the fact that the data is 
accumulated by the bureaus on the assumption that it will 
finally become the basis for legislation, and is thus in the 
line of applicability. The settlements from the first have 
done more or less work under the direction of the bureaus. 
The head of a federal department quite recently begged a 
settlement to transform into readable matter a certain mass 
of material which had been carefully collected into tables 
and statistics. He hoped to make a connection between the 
information concerning diet and sanitary conditions, and the 
tenement house people who sadly needed this information. 
The head of the bureau said quite simply that he hoped 
that the settlements could accomplish this, not realizing that 
to put information into readable form is not nearly enough. 
It is to confuse a simple statement of knowledge with its 
application. 
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} Permit me to illustrate from a group of Italian women 
who bring their underdeveloped children several times a 
week to Hull House for sanitary treatment, under the direc- 
tion of a physician. It has been possible to teach some of these 
women to feed their children oatmeal instead of tea-soaked 
bread, but it has been done, not by statement at all but by 
a series of gay little Sunday morning breakfasts given toa 
group of them in the Hull House nursery. A nutritious 
diet was thus substituted for an inferior one by a social 
method. At the same time it was found that certain of the 
women hung bags of salt about their children’s necks, to 
keep off the evil eye, which was supposed to give the 
children crooked legs at first, and in the end to cause them 
to waste away. ‘The salt bags gradually disappeared under 
the influence of baths and cod liver oil. In short, rachitis 
was skillfully arrested, and without mention that disease 
was caused not by evil eye but by lack of cleanliness and 
nutrition, and without passing through the intermediate 
belief that disease was sent by Providence, the women form 
a little centre for the intelligent care of children, which is 
making itself felt in the Italian colony. Knowledge was 
applied in both cases, but scarcely as the statistician would 
have applied it. 

We recall that the first colleges of the Anglo-Saxon race 
were established to educate religious teachers. For a long 
time it was considered the mission of the educated to prepare 
the mass of the people for the life beyond the grave. 
Knowledge dealt largely in theology, but it was ultimately 
to be applied, and the test of the successful graduate, after 
all, was not his learning, but his power to save souls. 
As the college changed from teaching theology to teaching 
secular knowledge the test of its success should have shifted 
from the power to save men’s souls to the power to adjust 
them in healthful relations to nature and their fellow men. 
But the college failed to do this, and made the test of its 
success the mere collecting and disseminating of knowledge, 
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elevating the means into an end and falling in love with its 
own achievement. The application of secular knowledge 
need be no more commercial and so-called practical than 
was the minister’s when he applied his theology to the 
delicate problems of the human soul. This attempt at 
application on the part of the settlements may be, in fact, 
an apprehension of the situation. 

It would be a curious result if this word ‘‘applied science,’’ 
which the scholar has always been afraid of, lest it lead him 
into commercial influences, should have in it the salt of 
saving power, to rescue scholarship from the function of 
accumulating and transmitting to the higher and freer one 
of directing human life. 

Recognizing the full risk of making an absurd, and as yet 
totally unsubstantiated claim, I would still express the 
belief that the settlement has made a genuine contribution 
in this direction by its effort to apply knowledge to life, to 
express life itself in terms of life. ) 

In line with this conception are the efforts the settlement 
makes to mitigate the harshness of industry by this legal 
enactment. The residents are actuated, not by a vague 
desire to do good which may distinguish the philanthropist, 
nor by that thirst for data and analysis of the situation 
which so often distinguishes the ‘‘ sociologist,’’ but by the 
more( intimate and human desire that the working man, 
quite aside from the question of the unemployed or the 


Y minimum wage, shall have secured to him powers of life and 


enjoyment, after he has painstakingly earned his subsistence; 


# that he shall have an opportunity to develop those higher 


moral and intellectual qualities upon which depend the free 
aspects and values of living. Thus a settlement finds itself 
more and more working toward legal enactment, not only 
on behalf of working people, and not only in co-operation 
with them, but with every member of the community who 
is susceptible to the moral appeal.) Labor legislation has 
always been difficult in America, largely owing to our 
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optimism, and the comparative ease of passing from class to 
class. The sweater’s victim, who hopes soon to be a con- 
tractor himself, will not take an interest in the law which 
may momentarily protect him but which may later operate 
against him. A man who is a bricklayer ambitious to 
become a master builder is not too eager that building regu- 
lations be made more stringent. In order to get a law, even 
to protect a small class of citizens, an appeal has to be made 
to the moral sense of the entire community, for one is barred 
from the very nature of the case from making a class appeal. 
Hundreds of girls are constantly impaired in health and 
vitality by long hours of factory work, yet each one of these 
girls is so confident of marrying out of her trade,—each one 
regards her factory work as so provisional, that it is almost 
impossible to secure among them a concerted movement for 
improvement. ‘To make a sensational appeal on their behalf 
or on behalf of the sweater’s victims is undemocratic and often 
accentuates the consciousness of class difference. When the 
newspapers tell us of the horrors of the sweat shop, painting 
one shop with the various shades of blackness, found only in 
a dozen, until no human being however wretched could pos- 
sibly work in such a shop, it becomes all the more difficult to 
set before the public mind what a reasonable workshop 
demands. Orderlinessand cleanliness do not seem necessary 
to the mind sated with the horrors of contagious diseases. 
To impress upon such a mind that sweaters’ employes live 
out but half the days of even the short life of the working 
man cannot arouse it to concern. When, in order to excite 
pity for one family a newspaper will degrade all humanity 
in the minds of the benevolent of the community, so that 
the statement that the poor lose fifty per cent of their children, 
does not seem startling if they die quietly in their beds and 
are not frozen and starved, is to increase the gulf beyond 
what actually exists. The sensational writer of short 
stories, who recklessly overstates and holds the exceptional 
as the habitual, does much to destroy the conception of 
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oa human life, which experience has been slowly building up 

a in the minds of the community. A reckless appeal to 
primitive pity may change conditions of a given case, but it 
sacrifices too much for the result. 

A settlement in its attempt to apply the larger knowledge 
of life to industrial problems makes its appeal upon the 
assumption that the industrial problem is a social one, and 
the effort of a settlement in securing labor legislation is 
valuable largely in proportion as it can make both the 
working men and the rest of the community conscious of 
| solidarity, and insists upon similarities rather than differ- 
ences. A settlement constantly endeavors to make its 
neighborhood realize that it belongs to the city as a whole, 
and can only improve as the city improves. We, at Hull 
House, have undertaken to pave the streets of our ward only 
to find that we must agitate for an ordinance, that repaving 
shall be done froma general fund before we can hope to have 
our streets properly paved. We have attempted to compel by 
law, that the manufacturer provide proper work rooms for his 
sweater’s victims, and were surprised to find ourselves hold- 
ing a mass meeting in order to urge a federal measure upon 
Congress. 

One of the residents at Hull House for three years faith- 
fully inspected the alleys of our ward, but all her faithful 
~x service was set at naught because civil service has been but 

a \farce in Chicago and to insist upon its administration, 

and the abolition of the contract system is the shortest 

method of cleaning the alleys. 
The settlement was startled during October and November 

of last year by the occurrence of seven murders within a 

radius of ten blocks from Hull House, in a neighborhood 

of which we had always boasted that it was not criminal. 

A little investigation of details and motives, the accident 

of a personal acquaintance with two of the criminals, made 

it not in the least difficult to trace the murders back to the 
influence of the late war between Spain and the United 
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States. The predatory instinct is not far back of most 
of us. Simple people who read of carnage and blood- 


shed easily receive a suggestion. Habits of self-control ; 


which have been but slowly and imperfectly acquired quickly 


break down. Some psychologists intimate that action ger- | 


minates not only in the habitual thought, but may be traced 
to the selection of the subject upon which the attention is 


fixed and that it is by this decision of what shall hold the | 


attention that the trend of action is determined. The 
newspapers, the posters, the street conversation for weeks 
had to do with war and threatening of war. 

The little children in the street played at war day after 
day, although they did not play they were freeing Cubans, 
but on the contrary that they were killing Spaniards. For 
years the settlement had held that the life of each little child 
should be regarded as valuable, that the humane instinct 
should keep in abeyance any tendency to cruelty, that law 
and order should be observed, not only in letter, but in 
spirit, and it suddenly finds that a national event has thrown 
back all this effort. 


There is no doubt that we grow more or less accustomed 


to faults and follies which we constantly see, and that a 
resident leaving one quarter of the city for another does get 
a fresher point of view. She comes in to an industrial 
neighborhood to find that the workingmen living there see 


those of their own numbers who have gradually yielded to. 


a love of drink and have become drunkards, with a certain 
amount of indifference and leniency of judgment. Many 
of these wretched men have been kindly good natured 
fellows, and possessed of weak wills rather than vicious 
ones. The resident is shocked by this leniency, but in 
course of time she finds herself viewing business circles 
from a new point of view. A business man constantly sees 
men around him who have gradually yielded to a love of 
money until many of them have become perjurers, in order to 


avoid the payment of full taxes; some of them have lent 
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themselves to debauching city councils and state legislatures 
in order to protect vested interests by ‘‘ necessary legislation ;’’ 
yet a business man finds himself tending to judge such con- 
duct leniently because it is a temptation which he can 
understand, one to which he himself has more or less 
yielded at least by connivance, if not by participation. To 
habitually drink too much alcohol and neglect one’s wife and 
children, or to annually perjure one’s soul and neglect one’s 
duty to the state, are not really so unlike in motive and con- 
sequence, to anyone who looks at them freely and from an 
equidistant standpoint. 

Our attention has so long been called to the sins of the 
appetite and tothe neglect of family obligations, that we fail 
to see these other equally great sins of cupidity and failure 
to respond to the social duty. To fail to see social derelic- 
tion in one class and point out moral failure in the drunk- 
ard shows a singular lack of understanding of the ethical 
problems which are now pressing upon us. Books have 
been written on the poverty and wretchedness which are the 
result of alcoholism, and it has indeed been overworked rather 
than underworked as a cause of social deterioration. Social 
disorders arising from conscienceless citizenship have yet to - 
be made clear. 

There are doubtless two dangers to which the settlement 
is easily susceptible. The first is the danger that it shal! 
epproach the spirit of the mission which, as Canon 
Barnett has recently pointed out, in the Nineteenth Century 
Review, will always exist, will always be needed, but which 
from its very nature can not be a settlement. Those who join 
it believe in some doctrines or methods which they wish to 
extend, it may be those of church, of socialists, of teetotal- 
lers, of political party; but followers are enlisted and organ- 
ized and a vast amount of machinery created for a given 
aim. ‘They will always be able to tell how many they have 
‘‘reached,’’ and how many believe as theydo. As Canon 
Barnett says there are moments when definiteness of doctrine 
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and the measuring of men’s motives must seem the most es- 
sential thing and at such times the settlement must appear 
ineffective; but so far as a settlement group is committed to 
one philosophy which it cares for above the meanings which 
life may teach, so far as definiteness precludes perception, 
so far as their minds are not free to rise and fall with their 
neighbor’s minds, which are occupied with hundreds of cares 
and hopes, so far a settlement has failed. 

The second danger is the tendency to lay stress upon Sa 
what we might call ‘‘ geographical salvation.’’ All over 
the world from Russia west to Japan people are moving from 
country to town, with the conviction that they are finding 
more fullness of life. An advance guard may be said to, be 
moving back from the town to the country, from the sprink- 
ling of the very rich to the little colonies, found in England 
and America, who are protesting against the industrial sys- 
tem by getting out of it so far as possible. But within the 
limits of the city itself, also can be found this belief in geo- 
graphical salvation. When a given neighborhood becomes 
shabby, or filled with foreigners, whose habits are unlike 
those of their neighbors, the best people i in the neighborhood 
begin to move out, taking wi “their initiative and 
natural leadership, as their parents had previously taken it 
from their native villages. A settlement deliberately selects {? 
such a neighborhood, and moves into it, but must not lay [> 
too much stress upon that fact in and of itself. Its social 
relations are successful as it touches to life the dreary and 
isolated, and brings them into a fuller participation of the 
common inheritance. Its teaching is successful as it makes 
easy and available that which was difficult and remote. Its 
most valuable function as yet, lies along the line of interpre- , 


tation and synthesis. 
JANE ADDAMs. 
Hull House, Chicago. 


TENDENCIES IN PRIMARY LEGISLATION. 


In few departments of legislation do the states of the 
Union show greater diversity than in their primary election 
laws. These laws in some cases are made applicable to 
particular cities or counties only; in others, to the entire 
state. The operation of several of them is dependent upon 
acceptance by party committees or by the electors in local 
administrative divisions; while the greater number are 
mandatory. Moreover they differ in content no less than 
in the range of their application. In a number of states 
they simply impose penalties for corrupt practices, leaving 
to the party the development of a nominating system. In 
others, these negative provisions are supplemented by posi- 
tive rules to govern the procedure at primary elections. 
Finally, four states have removed the primary from the 
jurisdiction of the party committee and placed it under the 
. authority of a Board of Election Commissioners or some 
' similar body. In view of the general tendency toward 
3 uniform legislation, such diversity in the treatment of the 
nominating problem may well excite surprise. 

It is evident, however, from the history of primary legis- 
lation that this lack of uniformity is a result not of diverse 
tendencies but of the unequal progress which different 
states have made in a common course of development. The 
more primitive types of legislation, which now prevail in 
a majority of the states, correspond to the early stages in 
the evolution of the more advanced systems. This will 
become apparent as we trace the course of development in 
Ohio and New York—the states in which the movement 
has been carried farthest—and then take a general survey 
of existing legislation. 

In Ohio the first primary election law, passed in 1871, 
seems to have been designed to strengthen, rather than to 
supersede, the authority of the party committee. It offered 
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to political parties, but did not require them to accept, the 
privilege of conducting primary elections under a system 
of rules prescribed and enforceable by law. As this act 
(or rather the earlier California act of which it is a literal 
copy) has served as a model for subsequent legislation in 
several other states, an outline of its essential provisions 
will be of interest. , 


I. Elections of voluntary political associations may be called by a 
published notice which shall state: . 
(1) The purpose, time, manner and conditions. 
(2) The authority by which the call is issued. bs 
(3) The name of a legal voter to act as “supervisor” of 
the election. 
(4) The qualifications of voters, which must not be incon- 
sistent with those expressed in the act. 

Il. The supervisor must take an oath to the effect that he is a legal 
voter of the district and will faithfully conduct the election and can- 
vass and report the votes cast, as required by the authority calling 
the election. 

He shall cause the qualified electors present to choose two judges 
and two clerks, and administer to each of them the same oath taken 
by himself. 

III. Any qualified elector may challenge a voter on the ground: 

(1) That he is not entitled to vote under the terms of the call. 

(2) That he is not a citizen of the United States anda quali- 
fied elector of the district. 

(3) That he has received or been promised a bribe. 

(4) That he has previously voted on the same day. 

The supervisor or one of the judges must interrogate the challenged 
voter under oath. If he refuse to answer, his vote must be rejected ; 
but if he answer the questions satisfactorily and be not successfully 
contradicted by the sworn testimony of others, it must be accepted. 

IV. Violation of the act by the ‘‘ supervisor’? or judges, as also 
fraud or bribery committed by electors, are made misdemeanors. 

V. The act is applicable only when the published notice so states. * 


In 1886 an amendment ¢ was added, enabling party com- 
mittees in Cincinnati to proceed a step further towards the 
legalization of the nominating system. It provided that, in 


* Act of February 24, 1871. Vide, Table of Laws, seg. 
+ Act of May 17, 1886, 
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cities of the first grade of the first class, primary elections, 
when advertised as required by law, should be conducted 
at public expense, in accordance with the election code, 
by the judges and clerks of election belonging to the respec- 
tive political parties. Two years later * this provision, 
slightly modified, was extended to Cleveland, Columbus, 
Toledo and Dayton. And again in 1898 came another spe- 
cial act f applicable to Cincinnati which places the prima- 
ries permanently under the authority of the Board of 
Elections. 

By a quite different process New York has developed a 
similar system. Primary legislation in the Empire State 
began in 1866 { with a short paragraph making bribery or 
menace a misdemeanor. The next act § prescribed penal- 
ties for various kinds of fraud and also a number of positive 
rules to be observed at primary elections. Originally 
limited in application to the counties in which Brooklyn 
and Buffalo are situated, it was subsequently applied to 
the entire state.|| In 1887 the primaries in cities of over 
10,000 inhabitants were placed under a quite elaborate 
system of positive rules,4] which, five years later, were 
extended to cities of 5,000.** And finally in 1898 the duty 
of conducting primary elections in cities having a popula- 
tion of over 50,000 was made a state function. ff 

In the foregoing sketch we see: (1) That acts originally 
applicable only to the principal cities are subsequently 
extended to larger areas; and (2) that successive enactments 
for the same territory show a progressive subjection of the 
primaries to public authority. 


* Act of April 16, 1888. 

+ Act of April 25, 1898. This act was declared invalid on technical grounds in a 
case reported as this article was going to press. Vide, City of Cincinnati v. Mem- 
bers of the Board of Elections, Weekly Law Bulletin, March 27, 1899. 

t Act of April 24, 1866. 

2 Act of May 13, 1882. 

| Act of May 11, 1583. 

q Act of May 2, 1887. 

** Act of May 18, 1892. 

tt Act of March 29, 1898. 
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Turning to other states, and confining our attention to 
the most advanced enactments in each, the early stages of 
a similar development may be seen. Asa rule, the first 
act is characterized by the effort to avoid impairing the 
authority of the party over its own affairs. The provisions 
are either purely negative—penalties for corrupt prac- 
tices, etc.—as was the case in New York; or, like the 
first Ohio law, valid only after acceptance by the party 
authorities. Of the states which may be said to have taken 
but the first step in primary legislation, Colorado, * Connec- 
ticut, t Iowa, Indiana, § Louisiana,|) North Dakota] and 
Texas ** have adopted the former course, while Arkansas, tt 
California, t{ Florida,§§ Kansas |||| and West Virignia 
have taken the latter. 

The legislatures of eighteen states have advanced a step 
further, passing mandatory acts which not only prohibit 
corrupt practices but prescribe in greater or less detail the 
procedure to be observed at primary elections. Though 
classed together, as embodying the same principle, these acts 
present a striking variety of detail. In eight states*** the 
provisions are so meagre as to leave the authority of the party 
committee practically unrestricted. In Michigan, tt} Minne- 
sota, Oregon and Washington, || || the law prescribes 


* Act of April 4, 1887. 

t+ Act of May 1, 1883. 

J Act of April 7, 1898. 

@ Act of March 9, 1889. 

1 Act of July 5, 1890. 

{ Dakota Ter., Act of March 13, 1885. N. D. Act of March 20, 1890. 

** Act of April 8, 1895. 

tt Act of April 20, 1895. 

tt Political Code of 1874. Title II, chap. IV. 

#2 Act of June 11, 1897. 

]| Act of March 10, 1891. 

{J Act of March 5, 1891. 

*** Georgia Act of October 21, 1891; Maine Act of March 3, 1887; Maine Act of 
March 26, 1897; Montana Annotated Code; Nebraska Act of March 26, 1887; Nevada 
Act of February 5, 1883, New Jersey Act of May 9, 1884; Pennsylvania Act of June 
29, 1881, South Carolina Act of December 22, 1888. 

ttt Act of May 13, 1895; Act of May 16, 1895. 

ttt Act of April 25, 1895. 

#22 Act of February 11, 1891. 

Ill Act of March 21, 1895. 
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a few general rules of procedure; while acts in force in Ken- 
tucky,* Mississippi, f and the cities of Boston, t Milwaukee, § 
Richmond, || and Wilmington,*] make provision for nearly 
all details. 

In a number of these acts we see a tendency to place the 
primary on a legal equality with the regular election. 
Thus in Kentucky,** and Washington tf and in the cities 
of Boston,{{ Richmond,§§ Milwaukee|||| and Wilming- 
ton 4/4] the use of a blanket ballot is required. In the 
city of Richmond *** the judges and clerks have the same 
**rights, powers and privileges’’ and are subject to the 
same penalties as election officers. Whilein Kentucky,tftt 
Mississippi {{{ and in the city of Boston, §§§ primary elec- 
tions must in all points not otherwise provided for be con- 
ducted according to the election law. 

Still more significant of the trend of development is the 
assignment of various duties connected with the primaries 
to the public officials who perform analogous functions 
under the electoral systems. In Boston, |||||| Detroit and 


* Act of June 30, 1892. 

+ Annotated Code of 1892, chap. 105. 

t Act of June 5, 1895. Applies to Boston and other cities which adopt it. Embodied 
in the Election Code of 1898 (chap. 548 of the Laws of 1898), as sections 99-131. 

2 Act of April 23, 1897. Applicable to counties having over 200,000 inhabitants 
(Milwaukee), cities ofthe first and second classes, and cities of the third and fourth 
class when adopted by popular vote. 

| Act of February 20, 1896. Applies to Henrico County (Richmond), 

q¥ Act of May 27, 1897. Applicable to New Castle County (Wilmington). 

** Act of Jume 30, 1892, 2 1564. 

tt Act of March 21, 1895, 22 9, 10. 

tt Election Code of 1898, 22 117, 118. 

# Act of February 20, 1896, 2 6. 

|} Act of April 23, 1897, # 6, 8. 

7 Act of May 27, 1897, § 39. 

*** Act of February 20, 1896, 2 4. Similar provision occurs in the Act of March 3, 
1892, applicable to Portsmouth; the Act of March 3, 1896, applicable to Accomac 
and Northampton Counties; and the Act of January 12, 1898, applicable to Char- 
lottesville, 

ttt Act of June 30, 1892, # 1551, 1560, 1562, 1564. 

ttf? Annotated Code of 1892, chap. 105, 2 13. 

#22 Election Code of 1898. @ 121, 127. 

Election Code of 1898, 105. 

{Wi Act of May 16, 1895, 2 4. 
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the larger citiesof Wisconsin * the regular election booths 
are erected and ballot boxes provided at public expense. 
The registering officers are required in Wilmington,t Del., 
to provide special ‘‘ voting books’’ for primary elections, and 
in Kentucky { to register the party affiliation of voters. In 
Boston official primary ballots are printed by the Election 
Commissioners, who are further authorized to preserve the 
ballots used at the primary and, in case of acontest, transmit 
them to the ‘‘ Registrars of Voters’’ for an official count.§ 
Finally under the Virginia act || applicable to Richmond 
the primary officers are appointed by the county judge from 
lists submitted by the candidates; and in the city of Wil- 
mington,4] they, together with an official known as the 
‘Qualifier of Primary Election Officers’’ are paid for their 
services at public expense. 

The principle, of which a partial application appears in 
the foregoing acts, has been logically carried out in Mis- 
souri and Illinois, as well as in Ohio and New York, by 
acts transferring practically the entire management of 
primary elections to public authority. 

This step was first taken in Missouri. An act of April 
18, 1891,** applicable to St. Louis directs the ‘‘ Recorder of 
Voters’’ to fix the time for holding primaries; divide each 
ward into primary districts; designate polling places; pre- 
pare official primary ballots; appoint judges and clerks from 
lists submitted by the candidates; provide the necessary 
election paraphernalia; and issue certificates of election to 
the persons receiving the highest number of votes. The 
expenses are paid from the proceeds of an assessment levied 
upon all persons whose names are printed on the ballots. 


* Act of April 23, 1897, 2 4. 

t+ Act of May 27, 1897, 2 11, 19. 
tAct of June 30, 1892, 2 1555. 

2 Election Code of 1898, 22 117, 126. 
J Act of February 20, 1896, 2 4. 


{ Act of May 27, 1897, 22 7, 35- 
** Applicable to political parties that polled more than one-fourth of the total 


vote at the preceding election. 
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Two years after the passage of this act its application was 
extended to Kansas City,* and in 1897 a new but similar 
law t was enacted for St. Louis. 

Aside from the general principle which it embodies, the 
chief points to be noted in the primary legislation of Mis- 
souri are: (1) No rule is provided to distinguish the mem- 
bers of different parties; (2) the provisions are, in the 

b main, general, leaving to the Recorder of Voters a wide 
field of discretion. 

’ The Illinois law,{ likewise, fails to prescribe a test of 
party membership, but in definite provision for matters of 
detail it marks a long step in advance. For the most part, 
the primary is conducted exactly as a regular election. A 
few preliminary matters are left to the discretion of the 
party authorities. Thus the committee is permitted, within 
limits prescribed by the law, to name a day for the primary, 
apportion the territory into primary districts, locate polling 
places, and also to select, from the judges and clerks of the 
election precincts within the district, three judges and two 
clerks to serve at the primary.§ But having performed 
these functions, its part is done. Thereafter, the primary 

a is subject to the authority of the Board of Election Com- 

ei missioners; and, with the exception of official ballots, it is 


a conducted with the same formalities as a general election. |i 
{ The act 4] in force in Cincinnati, Ohio, shows a still more 
¥ complete application of the electoral system to the prima- 


ries. It establishes a general primary election for all par- 
ties, subject to all the provisions of the election law, except 
that separate ballot boxes and separate official ballots are 
provided for each organization participating. 

> To general features similar to those of the Cincinnati act, 


* Act of April 19, 1893. 

+ Act of March 5; 1897. 

tAct of February 10, 1898. » 

/bid., 2 s. 

| /bid., 2 8. 

{7 Act of April a5, 1898. Vide note p. 58, supra. 
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the New York law * adds a party enrollment and a definite 
test of party membership. The system of party enrollment 
is a modified form of a plan devised in Kentucky.f Whena 
voter presents himself for registration, the inspectors after 
recording his name and address as heretofore, ask the 
question: ‘‘Do you desire to enroll for the purpose of par- 
\cipating in the primary elections of any party?’’ If he 
answer in the negative or decline to answer, the, word 
‘‘No’’ is written in the appropriate column; but if the 
answer be affirmative, the word ‘‘Yes’’ is written in the 
same place and the further question asked: ‘‘With what 
political party do you wish to enroll?’’ If not challenged, 
the voter is entitled to enrollment in the party he desig- 
nates. But if challenged, he must make a declaration cov- 
ering three points: (1) That he is in general sympathy with 
the principles of the party; (2) that he intends to support 
its candidates ‘‘generally’’ at the ensuing election and, (3) 
Afiat he has not enrolled with or voted at the primary elec- 
tions or conventions of any other party since the ‘‘first day 
of last year.’’ { 

In consequence of the last declaration, the voter who de- 
sires to change his party affiliation, at the regular time of 
registration in October, must have passed a year and nine 
months without claiming membership in any party. Ata 
supplemental enrollment § held in the following May, the 
period of probation is five months shorter, only sixteen 
months having at that time elapsed since the first day of the 
preceding year. The rolls thus made up in October and sup- 
plemented in May are used in even years at a primary 
held on the first Tuesday in June to elect delegates to the 
state conventions, and annually at the September primaries. || 

Under the New York law the primaries of all parties are 


* Act of March 29, 1898. 

+ Act of June 30, 1892, 2 1555. 

} Act of March 29, 1898. Paragraph 3, Subdivision 2. 

2 /bid., Paragraph 3, Subdivision 5. 

| /étd., Paragraph 3, Subdivision 7. Paragraph 4, Subdivisions 1 and 2. 
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conducted at public expense by regular election inspectors, 
though not, as in Cincinnati, at the same place. Each 
primary district consists of two election precincts, and 
therefore includes two polling places. At one the inspec- 
: tors and clerks belonging to the party which polled the 
a largest vote at the last election, conduct a primary for the 
exclusive benefit of their own organization; while at the 
other a general primary for all remaining parties is con- 
ducted by the minority inspectors and clerks. The inspec- 
tors at both polling places have copies of the registration 
books containing the party enrollment; and affiliation with 
each organization is restricted to persons enrolled with it. 
But the vote of a duly enrolled elector, still a resident of 
the district, cannot on any ground be refused. * 

One of the most interesting features of this act is the 
method of voting which insures secrecy without an official 
ballot. The ballots of different parties are distinguishable by 
color; but those intended for the same party are of identical 
color, weight and texture and therefore when folded cannot 
be distinguished from one another. All candidates so 
desiring deposit their ballots with the election officers. 
When a voter presents himself and is found duly enrolled, 
ie he is given one ballot from each lot deposited for the use of 
x his party, and retires toa booth. Returning with all the 
cy ballots folded, he delivers to an inspector the oné he intends 
. to cast, and then, waiting till it is in the ballot box, returns 

all the others, which are placed in another box and after- 
ward burned without examination. As no one can tell by 
c observation which of the ballots given the elector was placed 
7 in the ballot box, secrecy is secured. The other features of 


© the act are for the most part similar to analogous provisions 
of the election law. 
ca The foregoing sketch indicates the salient features of the 


primary legislation in force at the close of 1898. Amid all 


* Act of March 29, 1898, Paragraphs 5, 6 and 7. 
+ /bid., Paragraph 7, Subdivision 1. 
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the variety of detail we see little more than the application 
of methods in vogue at the regular election. Problems 
which because peculiar to the primary, are incapable of 
solution through forms borrowed from the electoral sys- 
tem, have usually been neglected. 

The most conspicuous instance is the qualification for 
voting at primary elections. On this point most acts are 
very indefinite. Several states merely restrict participation 
to ‘‘legal electors;’’ * others to ‘‘legal electors possessing 
such additional qualifications as the party committee may 
prescribe;’’ t while Illinois,} Maine,§ Michigan,|| Mis- 
souri (St. Louis) and Ohio (Cincinnati) 4] add such vague 
and meaningess provisions as ‘‘none but members of the 
party’’ or only persons who have ‘“‘before affiliated with the 
party’’ shall be permitted to vote. What shall be the test 
of party membership only three or four states seriously 
attempt to determine. Under the Wisconsin** act all who 
supported the party ticket at the last election are eligible to 
vote at the primary. The principal test prescribed by the 
New York law though different in form is similar in effect. 
The voter declares when applying for party enrollment that 
he intends to support the ticket ‘‘generally’’ at next elec- 
tion. tt But as the roll then made up is not used at a primary 
until several months later, by which time ‘‘the next elec- 
tion,’’ to which declaration referred, has become ‘‘the last 
election,’’ the condition is really the same as in Wisconsin. 

Under the Montana laws a challenged voter is offered the 
alternative of swearing that he has been in the past identi- 
fied with the party, or that he intends to act with it at the 


* Arkansas, Michigan, Missouri, North Dakota and Texas. The provision of the 
Oregon law is substantially the same. 

+ Delaware, Florida, Kansas, Kentucky. Maine, Massachusetts, Mississippi, 
Nevada, Ohio, Washington, West Virginia and Wyoming. 

t Act of February to, 1808, 2 11. 

Act of March 26, 1897, 2 4. 

| Act of May 13, 1895, #7, 8, and Act of May 16, 1895, 2 9. 

§ Act of April 25, 1898, 2 4. 

** Act of April 23, 1897, 28. 

tt Act of March 29, 1898, Vide, supra. 
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ensuing election; while Minnesota * requires a declaration 
covering both the past and the future. Such rules are sat- 
isfactory to the partisan but preclude independent voting 
on election day. A recent California law,t which has been 
declared invalid by the State Supreme Court, { effected an 
interesting compromise between the claims of the strict par- 
tisan and the independent. The act of voting was legally con- 
strued as the declaration of a dona fide present intention to 
support the party ticket at the ensuing election. Such a 
present intention might, of course, be honorably changed 
after the nominations had been made. 
¥ It is not surprising that State legislatures have avoided 
the problem of defining party membership. Simple as it 
may appear, it is hardly capable of a satisfactory solution. 
While, for obvious reasons, those who do not intend to sup- 
port the candidates of a party should be excluded from its 
primary; it is impossible to enforce such a restriction with- 
out denying the citizen that freedom of choice on election day 
which our political system contemplates. If we require 
the voter to promise in advance to support the nominees 
of the party in whose primary he participates, we obviously 
either prevent independent voting or deprive independent 
voters of all influence over party nominations. Similarly 
when affiliation with the party at the last election is made 
the test, the voter is tempted to support unfit candidates in 
order to maintain his party standing. On the other hand, 
if we would freely permit independent voting, we must 
allow citizens to vote at a primary without assuming any 
obligation to abide by its action. The interests of the pri- 
mary and of the regular election being thus in conflict some 
compromise must be adopted. Just what compromise will 
prevail it would be idle to predict. 

Primary legislation has not yet attempted todo more than 
guarantee the honest casting and counting of votes. There 


* Act of April 25, 1895, 
+ Act of March 13, 1897. 
} Spier v. Baker, 120 Cal. Rep, 370. 
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has been, apparently, no general recognition of the fact that 
a system which strictly precludes fraud and corruption may 
nevertheless totally fail to reflect the sentiment of the 
majority. The method of selecting candidates—a matter 
of no less importance—has usually been disregarded. In 
some states the previously existing system is legally recog- 
nized; but as a rule the whole matter is left to the discretion 
of the party committee. ‘Throughout the southern states, 
the general practice is to nominate by direct popular vote, 
while in the north and west the convention plan prevails. 

If the analogy of the regular election should continue to 
guide legislatures, we may expect to see the direct vote 
made mandatory. But it is highly improbable that such a 
system would prove a final solution of the nominating 
problem. The direct vote, though possibly well adapted to 
the conditions of some southern states, where a relatively 
small upper class still maintains political leadership leaving 
to the rank and file of citizens only a yea or nay, is radically 
ill-suited to the more democratic conditions of the north, 
especially of tae great cities. Its adoption would mark the 
formal abandonment of majority rule. A majority election 
by a heterogeneous body without natural leaders is rarely 
possible except after deliberation and a number of ballots; 
and even though we concede that the newspapers furnish a 
medium for ample discussion, it will hardly be contended. 
that it would be practicable to hold successive primary 
elections until one candidate should receive a majority of 
the votes. Some form of indirect nomination appears,. 
therefore, to be a necessity. Is it not possible to devise a 
system which will insure the election of a truly representa- 
tive convention? Upon this problem primary reformers 
should concentrate their efforts. 

WALTER J. BRANSON. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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(Brackets indicate that the act has been repealed, superseded or declared invalid 
by the courts.) 


1895. 


1897. 


1883. 


1887. 


1897. 


1897. 


1887. 
1891. 


ARKANSAS. 


Act of April 20, 1895. Laws of ’95, p. 240. Applies to the entire state ; optional 
with political parties; contains a few positive rules, but mainly 
restrictive. 

Act of March 3, 1897. Laws of ’97, p. 44. Applies to the entire state; man- 
datory ; contains restrictive regulations only. 


CALIFORNIA. 


[Act of March 26, 1866.] Laws of ’65-'66, p. 438. Applies tothe entire state ; 
optional with political parties; prescribes the method of conducting 
primaries. 

Political Code of 1874. Title ii, Chap. iv. Applies to the entire state; 
optional with political parties; prescribes the method of conducting 
primaries. 

Act of March 26, 1879. Amendments to the Code, 1873-74, p. 191. Amends 
the foregoing. 

[Act of March 27, 1895.] Laws of '95, p. 207. Applies to counties of 8,cco and 
over ; mandatory ; makes the conduct of primaries a state function. 


. [Act of March 13, 1897.) Laws of ‘97, p.115. Applies to the entire state; 


otherwise nearly identical with the foregoing act. 


COLORADO. 


. Act of April 4, 1887. Laws of ’87, p. 347. Applies to the entire state ; manda- 


tory ; contains restrictive regulations only. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Act of May 1, 1883. Laws of '83, p. 304. Appliesto the entire state; manda- 
tory ; contains restrictive regulations only. 


DELAWARE. 


[Act of March 29, 1887.] Vol. xviii, Part I, p. 59. Applies to New Castle 
county ; mandatory ; prescribes the method of conducting primaries. 
Act of May 27, 1897. Vol. xx, Part 2, p. 375. Applies to New Castle county ; 

mandatory ; prescribes the method of conducting primaries. 


FLORIDA. 


Act of June 11, 1897. Laws of '97, p. 62. Applies to the entire state ; optional 
with political parties ; prescribes the method of conducting primaries. 


GEORGIA. 


Act of October 22, 1887. Laws of ’87, p. 42. Applies to the entire state ; man- 
datory ; contains restrictive regulations only. 

Act of October 21, 1891. Laws of ‘90-91, p. 210. Applies to the entire state ; 
mandatory ; prescribes a few rules to govern primaries. 
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ILLINOIS. 
[Act of June 22, 1885.] Laws of ’85, p. 188. Appliesto the entire state; 
optional with political parties; prescribes the method of conducting 
primaries. 


. Act of June 29, 1885. Laws of 85, p.187. Applies to the entire state ; manda- 


tory ; restrictive regulation. 


. Act of June 6, 1889. Laws of ’89, p. 140. Applies tothe entire state (except 


as superseded by the following act) ; mandatory; prescribes the method 
of conducting primaries. 


. Act of February to, 1898. Laws of '98 (extra session), p. 11. Applies to the 


entire state ; mandatory in counties of 125,000 and over, optional in other 
counties ; makes the conduct of primaries a state function. 
INDIANA. 

Act of March 9g, 188. E. S., 1889, p. 83. Applies to the entire state; manda- 

tory ; contains restrictive regulations only. 
IOWA. 

Act of April 7, 1898. Laws of '98, p. 59. Applies to the entire state ; manda- 

tory ; contains restrictive regulations only. 
KANSAS. 

Act of March 10, 1891. Laws of ‘gt, p.194. Applies to the entire state; 
optional with political parties; prescribes the method of conducting 
primaries. 

KENTUCKY. 

[Act of April 19, 1880.) Laws of '79-’80, Vol. ii, p. 469. Applies to Harrison, 
Bourbon, Campbell and Kenton counties ; optional with political parties ; 
prescribes the method of conducting primaries. 


. [Act of March 26, 1888.] Laws of '87-'88, Vol. ii, p. 452. Applies to Franklin 


county; mandatory ; contains restrictive regulations only. 


. [Act of March 27, 1800.] Laws of *89-’90, Vol. i, p. 959. The Act of April 19, 


1880, extended to Bracken county. 


. [Act of April 29, 1890.] Laws of ’89-'g0, Vol. ii, p. 1570. The Act of April 19, 


1880, extended to Pendleton county. 
Act of June 30, 1892. Laws of ‘91-’92-’93, p. 106. Appliesto the entire state; 
mandatory; prescribes the method of conducting primaries 
LOUISIANA. 
Act of July 5, 1890. Lawsof ‘90, p.62. Applies to the entire state ; manda- 
tory ; restrictive regulations only. 


MAINE. 


. Act of March 3, 1887. Laws of ’87, p.39. Applies to cities of 25,000 and over ; 


mandatory ; prescribes rules to be observed at primaries. 
Act of March 26, 1897. Laws of '97, p. 353. Applies to cities of less than 25,- 
ooo : mandatory ; prescribes rules to be observed at primaries. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
[Act of May 29, 1888.] Laws of '88, p. 516. Applies to the entire state ; optional 
with political parties ; prescribes rules to be observed at caucuses. 
{Act of June 6, 1890.] Laws of ’90, p. 353. Administrative provision. 
[Act of June 5, 1893. Sections 71-4, 297 and 320.] Laws of '93, p. 1153. Applies 
to the entire state; mandatory, prescribes the method of conducting 
caucuses. 
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‘ a 1894. [Act of June 22, 1894.] Laws of '94, p. 617. Mandatory in Boston ; optional in 
oS other cities and towns : prescribes the method of conducting caucuses. | 


1895. [Act of June 5, 1895.] Laws of ‘95, p. 582. Applies to the entire state; man- 
datory ; prescribes the method of conducting caucuses and the system of 


party organization. 
“ ; 1895. [Act of June 5, 1895.] Laws of '95, p. 626. Mandatory in Boston; optional 
19 with political parties in other cities and towus; prescribes the method 


of conducting caucuses. 

: | 1896. [Act of February 25, 1896.] Laws of '96, p. 72. Amendment to the foregoing 
act. 

1896. [Act of May 25, 1896.] Laws of '96, p. 391. Ditto. 

1896. [Act of Jume 4, 1896.] Laws of ’'96, p. 457, Section 13. Administrative 


provision 

1897. [Act of June 12, 1897.) Lawsof '97,p.572. Amendments to the foregoing 
acts. 
| | 1898. Act of June 21, 1898. Lawsof '98, p. 541. Codification of laws relating to 
caucuses and elections. 
MICHIGAN. 
: 1887. Act of June 28,1857. Public acts of '87, p. 416. Applies to the entire state ; 
x mandatory ; prescribes a few positive rules, but mainly restrictive. 
= 1893. Act of May 31, 1893. Public acts of '93, p. 274. Amendment to the foregoing 


act. 
1895. Act of May 13, 1895. Public acts of '95, p. 264. Applies to cities of 15,000- 
150.000 ; mandatory ; prescribes the method of conducting primaries. 
1895. Act of “ay 16, 1895. Local acts of ‘os, p. 348. Applies to Wayne county 
(Detroit) ; mandatory; prescribes the method of conducting primaries. 


MINNESOTA. 


3887. [Act of March 8, 1887, Sections 99-104.] Laws of '87, p. 38. Applies tothe entire 
state ; mandatory ; prescribes a few positive rules, but mainly restrictive. 
1889. [Act of April 4, 1889.] Laws of '89, p. 38. Sections 89 to 93 are identical with 
i Sections 99 to 104 of the foregoing act. 
1895. Act of April 25, 1895. Laws of '95, p.661. Applies to the entire state, man- 
: datory; prescribes the method of conducting primaries. 
1897. Act of April 14, 1897. Laws of p. 261. Amendment to the foregoing act. 
1897. Act of April 19, 1897. Laws of ’97, p. 273. Ditto. 


MISSISSIPPI. 
K 1892. Annotated Code of 1892.. Chap. ros. Applies to the entire state ; mandatory; 
prescribes the method of conducting primaries and the system of party 
organization. 
MISSOURI. 


1889. Revised Statutes of 1889. Art 4, Chap. 60. Applies to the entire state ; man- 
datory; contains restrictive regulations only. 

1891. Act of April 18, 1891. Laws of'91, p. 136. Applies to cities of 300,000 and 

over; mandatory; makes the conduct of primaries a state function. 

i 1893. Act of April 19, 1893. Laws of 93, p. 165. The foregoing act amended and 

extended to cities of 100,000. 
1897. Act of March 5, 1897. Laws of ’97, p. 117. Applies tocities of 300,000 and over ; 

mandatory; similar to Act of April 18, 1891. 
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MONTANA. 


1895. Montana Annotated Codes. Vol. i, p. 179. Applies to the entire state ; man- 


1883. 


1878. 


1883. 


datory ; contains a few positive rules, but mainly restrictive. 


NEBRASKA. 


Act of March 26, 1887. Laws of '87, p. 454. Applies to the entire state; 
mandatory; contains a few positive rules, but mainly restrictive. 


NEVADA. 


Act of February 5, 1883. Laws of ’83, p. 28. Applies to the entire state; 
mandatory; prescribes a few positive rules, but mainly restrictive. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Act of March 27, 1878. Laws of ’78, p. 178. Applies to the entire state; 
mandatory; restrictive regulation. 

Act of March 23, 1883. Laws of '83, p. 171. Applies to the entire state ; 
mandatory; contains restrictive regulations only. 


. Act of May 9, 1884. Laws of ’84, p. 323. Applies to the entire state; manda- 


tory; requires primary election officers to qualify. 
NEW YORK. 


. [Act of April 24, 1866.] Laws of '66, p. 1687. Applies to the entire state; 


mandatory; contains restrictive regulations only. 


. [Act of May 13, 1882.] Laws of ‘82, p. 188. Applies to counties containing 


cities of 200,000 and over, except the county of New York ; mandatory; 
prescribes rules to be observed at primaries. 

{Act of May 11, 1883.] Laws of '83, p. 560. Extends the foregoing to the 
entire state 


. [Act of May 2, 1887.] Laws of '87, p. 329. Applies to cities of 10,000 and over ; 


mandatory; prescribes the method of conducting primaries. 
[Act of April 14, 1890.] Laws of "go, p. 294. Amends the foregoing. 


. [Act of May 18, 1892.] Laws of '92, Vol. ii, p. 1618. Codification of election 


laws. Sections 50-55 contain the positive provisions in force at primaries. 
The provisions previously applied to cities of 10,000 and over are extended 
to cities of 5,000. 

Act of May 19, 1892. Laws of ’92, Vol. i, p. 1432. Codification of the penal 
provisions relating to primaries. 

Act of May 23, 1895. Laws of '95, Vol. i, p. 475. Amends the Act of May 19, 
1892. 


. Act of May 27, 1896. Laws of '96, Vol. i, p. 893. The provisions of the Act of 


May 18, 1892, re-enacted. 


. Act of April 15, 1897. Laws of '97, Vol. i, p. 120. Amends the Act of May 19, 


1892. 


. Act of March 29, 188. Laws of ‘98, p. 331. Mandatory in cities of the first 


and second class; optional in cities of the third and fourth class; pre- 
scribes the system of party organization; and makes the conduct of 
primaries a public function. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


. Act of March 13, 1885. Dakota Ter. Laws of ’85, p. 44. Applies to the entire 


state; mandatory; restrictive regulation. 


. Act of March 20, 1890. Laws of 'go, p. 330. Applies to the entire state; 


mandatory; restrictive regulation. 
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OHIO. 


1871. |Act of February 24. 1871.) Laws of '71, p. 27. Applies tothe entire state ; 
optional with political parties; prescribes the method of conducting 
primaries. 

[1872. Act of February 29, 1872.] Laws of ’72, p. 196. Amends the foregoing act. 

1874. [Act of April 20, 1874.] Laws of '74, p. 104. Ditto. 

1874. [Act of April 20, 1874.] Lawsof '74, p.113. Supplements Act of February 24, 
1871. 

1877. [Act of May 3, 1877.] Laws of '77, p. 163. Repeals Act of April 20, 1874. (Laws 
of p. 104.) 

1879. [Act of May 1, 1879.] Laws of '79, p. 75. Applies tothe entire state; manda- 
tory; contains restrictive regulations only. 

1880. R.S. of 1880. Sections 2916-21 and 7039-44 contain a codification of the fore- 
going acts. 

1885. Act of May 2, 1885. Laws of ‘85, p. 224. Amends R. S., Sections 7039, 7041. 

1886. Act of May 17, 1886. Laws of '86, p. 190. Supplements R. S.. Sections 2917, 
2919. Applies to cities of the first grade of the first class ; optional with 
political parties ; makes the conduct of primary elections a public 
function. 

1888. Act of April 16, 1888. Laws of '88, p. 337. The supplementary provisions of 
the Act of May 17, 1886, revised and extended to cities of the second grade 
of the first class and the first and second grades of the second class. 

1889. Act of April 15, 1889. Laws of ‘So, p. 363. Amends R. S., Sections 7039, 7041. 

1894. Actof May 18, 1894, Lawsof '94, p. 769. Applies to counties containing a 
city of the third grade of the second class (Butler county) ; mandatory ; 
makes the conduct of primaries a public function. 

1896. Act of April 18, 1896. Laws of ’96, p. 193. Amends R. S., Section agrg. 

1896. Act of April 27, 1896. Lawsof’96, p. 377. Supplements R. S., Section 2921. 

1898. Act of April 25, 1898. Laws of '98, p.652. Applies to counties containing a 
city of the first grade of the first class (Cincinnati); mandatory; makes 
the conduct of primaries a public function. 


OREGON. 


1891. Act of February 11, 1891. Laws of 'g1, p.4. Applies to cities of 2,500 and 
over ; mandatory; prescribes the method of conducting primaries. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


1881. Actof June 8, 1881. Lawsof ’81, p. 70. Applies to the entire state ; manda- 
tory; restrictive regulations only. 

1881. Act of June 29, 1881. Lawsof °81, p. 128. Applies tothe entire state ; man- 
datory; requires primary election officers to qualify. 

1883. Act of June 13, 1883. Laws of ‘83, p.92. Applies to the entire state ; manda- 
tory; restrictive regulation. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


1888. Act of December 22, 1888. Laws of ‘88, p. 10. Applies to the entire state; 
mandatory; prescribes a few rules to govern primaries. 

1896. Act of March 9, 1896. Laws of '96-'97, p. 56. Applies to counties of 40,000 and 
over ; mandatory; supplements the foregoing act. 


TEXAS. 


1895. Act of April8, 1895. Laws of '95, p. 40. Applies to the entire state ; manda- 
tory; contains restrictive regulations only. 
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VIRGINIA. 


. Act of March 3, 1892. Laws of ’g1-’92, p. 1027. Applies to the city of Ports- 


mouth ; mandatory; prescribes the method of conducting primaries. 


. [Act of February 23, 1894.] Laws of '93-'94, p. 417. Applies to the city of 


Richmond ; mandatory; practically identical with Portsmouth act. 


. Act of February 20, 1896. Laws of '95~'96, p. 414. Applies to Henrico county 


(Richmond) ; mandatory; an elaboration of the foregoing act. 

Act of March 3, 1896. Laws of 'g5-'y6, p. 684. Applies to the counties of 
Accomac and Northampton; mandatory; practically identical with 
Portsmouth act. 

{Act of January 4, 1898.] Laws of ‘97~’98, p. 25. Applies to the city of Char- 
lottesville ; mandatory; prescribes method of conducting primaries. 


. Act of January 12, 1898. Laws of ’97-’98, p. 56. Applies to the city of Char- 


lottesville ; mandatory; an abridgment of the Henrico county act. 


WASHINGTON. 


Act of March 27, 1890. Laws of ‘90, p. 490. Applies to the entire state; 
optional with political parties; prescribes the method of conducting 
primaries. 

Act of March 21, 1895. Laws of ’95, p. 361. Applies to incorporated cities and 
towns; mandatory; prescribes the method of conducting primaries. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


Act of March 5, 1891. Laws of ’gt, p. 175. Applies to the entire state; 
optional with political parties ; contains a few positive rules, but mainly 
restrictive. 


WISCONSIN. 


. [Act of April 24, 1891.) Laws of ‘91, p. 633. Applies to counties of over 


150,000; mandatory; prescribes the method of conducting primaries. 


. [Act of April 27, 1893.] Laws of ’93, p. 310. Applies to counties of over 


200,000 ; mandatory; similar to the foregoing act 


. [Act of April 19, 1895.) Laws of '95, p. 560. Applies to counties of over 


200,000; mandatory: similar to the foregoing act. 


. Act of April 23, 1897. Laws of ’97, p. 691. Mandatory in counties of 200,000 and 


over, and in cities of the first and second class ; optional in cities of the 
third and fourth class; similar to the foregoing act. 


WYOMING. 


. Act of January 7, 1891. Laws of ’9o-’gr, p. 148. Applies to the entire state ; 


optional with political parties; prescribes positive rules to govern 
primaries. 
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BRIEFER COMMUNICATION. 


THE PRUSSIAN STADTETAG. 


The second meeting of the Prussian S/dd/efag held in Berlin Janu- 
ary 22 and 23, 1899, discussed matters of grave importance and 
demonstrated ‘the serious and intelligent interest of city officials in 
legislation on municipal affairs. The Sédéd/elag isa purely voluntary 
association, which brings together the city officials from all parts of 
Prussia for the consideration of questions affecting the interests of 
their municipalities in general and particularly for the discussion and 
criticism of proposed laws affecting city affairs. Its sessions are 
designed to secure, so far as possible, unanimity of opinion among the 
representatives of the city governments of Prussia on the points at 
issue and then to bring their united influence to bear upon the Prus- 
sian and Imperial Parliaments. The first Stdd/efag, which was held 
in Berlin in 1897, proved so successful that it was decided to continue 
the organization and to call general meetings of delegates whenever 
the occasion should demand. At present the seventy-nine Prussian 
cities with a population of 25,000 are entitled to direct representation 
in the Staédtetag, the number of their delegates varying, although not 
in exact proportion, with the size of the cities. Thus Berlin had nine 
representatives in the last S#déd/elag, while the smaller cities as a 
general rule sent two each. These delegates are elected in each city, 
half by the Afagistrat (administrative board) and half by the city 
council. Thus the administrative and legislative branches of city 
government are given equal weight in the Stéd/efag. It is an unwrit- 
ten law that the Biirgermeister shall be among those elected by the 
Magistrat. Besides these seventy-nine cities with direct representa- 
tion, each of the thirteen provincial S/dd/efage in Prussia is entitled 
to send from one to four representatives to the national body. These 
provincial organizations, which are modeled closely after their 
national prototype, are also purely voluntary associations. Not only 
the larger cities but also cities with less than 25,000 inhabitants are 
however represented in them and the scope of their activities is more 
local in its nature. In choosing delegates to the national Stédtelag, 
the provincial Sédd/efage almost invariably give the preference to 
officials from the smaller cities. Thus Prussian municipalities of all 
sizes were represented by the 182 delegates of the second Séadtetag, 
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the larger cities directly, the smaller cities indirectly through their 
provincial organizations. From the foregoing it will readily be seen 
what an admirable instrument the national Stddtetag is for making 
the interest of the municipalities felt in the political life of Prussia. 

The first question which came before the recent session concerned 
the bill now pending in the Prussian parliament regarding the legal 
relations of municipal officials and employes to city and state. The 
main points at issue were its provisions concerning appointments and 
pensions. The opposition between the principle of municipal self- 
government and the principle of state control played a large part in 
the discussion. Oberbiirgermeister Zweigert of Essen, who favored a 
further extension of state influence over the cities, maintained that 
“the supervisory officials of the state (4u/sichtsbehdrde) must be in a 
position to interfere whenever a municipality grossly fails in its duty 
towards its civil servants. Members of the city council are too apt to 
say in fixing salaries: ‘For this sum we can get any number of 
people. Municipal self-government does not mean absolute home 
rule; the cities must conform to the laws of the state. . . . Employes 
in the service of the cities are justified in their desire for a life tenure 
of office. ‘Pull’ playsa larger part in the municipal, than in the 
state civil service. The official must be protected against this influ- 
ence. Police officials must be in a position to proceed against the 
most influential man in the community—even if he should happen to 
be president of the city council.’’ On the other hand the point was 
emphasized that, were the state to compel the municipalities to 
appoint certain large categories of employes for life and to pay them 
unnecessarily high salaries while in office and pensions in case of their 
retirement, the cities would soon find themselves seriously hampered 
in many branches of their administration. Particularly would this be 
the case in those purely economic enterprises in which the city comes 
into competition with private corporations (street railways, gas and 
electric light works). The latter view finally prevailed and was 
embodied in the resolutions adopted by the Stadtefag, which in sub- 
stance are as follows: 

1. The Staédtetag expresses its satisfaction at the prospect of the pass- 
age of a law regulating pensions to be paid to the widows of city offi- 
cials and employes. Numerous cities have already undertakeu the 
payment of such pensions voluntarily. What the proposition contem- 
plates is simply an extension of the system, now established by law in 
Prussia, of pensioning retired municipal officials. It corresponds to 
the general idea of right and justice and is fully in harmony with the 
best interests of municipal self-government. 

2. To dissipate uncertainty regarding tenure of office, a law should 
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be passed prescribing written forms of certificates of appoint to posi- 
tions in the municipal service. Said certificate should expressly state 
whether the appointment is made on trial, temporarily, or for a term 
of apprenticeship to enable the appointee to prepare himself for future 
active service. If the appointment is a permanent one, the certificate 
shall state whether it is made for life or may be terminated upon 
notice. 

3. In the following classes of the muuicipal civil service the city 
should not be compelled by the state to make appointments for life, 
but should be left free to conclude contracts terminable on notice. 

(2) Municipal officials and employes who devote only a part of their 
time to their official duties. 

(6) Municipal employes whose services are purely mechanical or 
subordinate in their nature. (Policemen, police sergeants, messen- 
gers, etc.) 

(c) Those employed by the city for technical, scientific or artistic 
purposes. 

(@) Employes in the industrial enterprises carried on by the city. 
(Street railways, gas, electric light and water works, etc.) 

Only those who have attained their thirty-fifth year and have been 
more than five years in the service of the city should be eligible to 
appointment for life. 

4. The maximum length of appointment on trial should be fixed at 
three years. * 

5. The reservation on the part of state authorities of oversight and 
supervision, of the right to revoke their approval after it has once 
been given, to city ordinances containing specific provisions regarding 
appointments for life is absolutely incompatible with the interests of 
the municipal civil service and would tend only to disturb the rela- 
tions existing between the city and its employes. 

6. The city should be left entirely free to arrange its relations with 
those whom it employs for mechanical, technical, scientific or artistic 
purposes and with those whom it employs in its purely economic activi- 
ties (see third above) by way of private contracts which confer no 
public authority on these classes of employes. 

7. The city alone shall determine in the future as in the past the 
amount of the salaries to be paid its employes. Interference on the part 
of the state authorities of oversight and supervision in the matter of 
salaries shall not be permitted. Such interference would not only be 
exceedingly dangerous to municipal self-government but would also 
be destructive of all discipline in the municipal civil service. 


* Exception to this rule should be made to avoid conflict with 3 13 of the Mili- 
taranwéarter-Gesetz of July 21, 1892. 
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8. Regarding the pensioning of retiring city officials the following 
regulations should be continued in effect: * 

(a) That in fixing the amount of the pension the city is not bound 
to take into consideration the length of time spent by the retiring 
official in the service of the German Empire, the state or its adminis- 
trative subdivisions, before entering the municipal service. 

(6) That the municipality can make special agreements with their 
employes and officials regarding pensions. Agreements, however, 
which entirely shut out claim on pensions must be approved by the 
district commission. (Bezirksausschuss.)t 

The question of the insufficiency of the meat supply in German 
cities next occupied the attention of the S/dd/efag. The present 
highly unsatisfactory condition of affairs in this regard has been 
brought about by the policy of the Agrarian party of practically ex- 
cluding the importation of cattle and meat products into Germany on 
the ground that such prohibitive measures are necessary as a means 
of protection against tainted meats and cattle plagues. In this way 
the German agriculturists have secured a practical monopoly of the 
home meat and cattle market, the demands of which they are not 
fully able to supply. The consequent rise of prices has naturally been 
felt most severely in the cities. Stadtrat Weigert, of Berlin, speaking 
on this subject well expressed the views of his colleagues in the 
Staidtetag in the following words: 

‘When Herr von Wangenheimt declared, as he had a perfect right 
to do, that he considered the question from the standpoint of the 
agriculturist, so have we, the representatives of the cities, a right to 
consider it from the standpoint of the consumer. We are concerned 
here with one of the most important of food products. It is a ques: 
tion of life and death for Germany whether or not her industrial 
population shall be in a position to procure a satisfactory and nutritious 
diet. Germany is no longer an agricultural country; it is predomi- 
nantly an industrial country. Statistics show a continuous decrease in 
the country population and a growth in the number of those engaged 
in industrial and commercial pursuits. The interests of the latter 
classes demand lower prices of meat.’’ 

It is evident from the foregoing that the dissatisfaction over the 
Agrarian policy is quite as great in German cities as it is in America 

*Exception made to avoid conflict with 2 107 of the Milit. Pens. Ges. of June 27, 
1871, and Reichsgesetz of May 23, 1893. 

t This body (Bezirksausschuss) forms part of the administrative machinery of 
the state in the subdivisions of the provinces. (Regierungsbezirke.) Resolution 8b 
therefore contains a reservation, although one of minor importance in favor of 


state control over city government. 
} Prominent Agrarian leader in the Prussian Landtag. 
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whose export trade has been unfavorably affected by the prohibitions 
enforced in the interests of the German agricultural classes. The 
view of the S/adtefag were expressed in resolutions whose substance 
is as follows: 

The Stddtelag recognizes the value of veterinary police regulations 
as a means of protection against cattle plagues, It is a matter of at least 
equal economic importance however that the meat supply should be 
sufficient and the prices of meat low enough to place this important 
article of diet within the reach of laboring classes in cities. The pres- 
ent high prices, which have their origin in the stringency with which 
the veterinary police regulations are enforced, make this impossible or 
extremely difficult. The S/déd/etag therefore favors a more restricted 
application of these regulations, which should be enforced only where 
the danger of infection is immediately present. Further, a uniform 
system of meat inspection for the whole empire should be established 
as soon as possible and both domestic and foreign meat products 
should be subjected to inspection. 

The discussion over department stores which came next on the pro- 
gram, revealed by no means the same unanimity of opinion among 
the members of the S/addtelag as was manifested in the consideration 
of the preceding question. Representatives who took the extreme 
laissez faire view of the subject introduced the following resolution: 

‘The carrying on of retail trade on a large scale corresponds to the 
general course of economic development. It is impossible to arrest this 
development by means of tax regulations and any attempt to do so 
would not only fail to secure the purpose aimed at, but would be 
followed by dangerous consequences.’’ 

On the other hand discriminating taxes of various kinds were urged 
by several members of the S/ddtetag as necessary for the protection 
of thesmaller mercantile enterprises against the encroachments of the 
department store. One delegate proposed to make the establishment 
of large retail enterprises dependent upon concessions or franchises to 
be granted by the city. The wide differences prevailing in the com- 
mercial conditions of different cities was felt to be a serious obstacle 
to the passage of a general law on the subject. After aspirited debate 
compromise resolutions were adopted by the Stddtetag the principal 
points of which are as follows: 

1. No attempt should be made to arrest by legislation the develop- 
ment of the system of carrying on retail business on a large scale so 
far as this corresponds to the course of economic development as a 
whole. 

2. Nevertheless justice and equity demand a reform in the taxation 
of industrial and commercial enterprises (Gewerdesteuer) such that the 
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amount of taxation may correspond to the economic importance and 
profits of the enterprises subject to taxation. 

3. Owing to local differences in industrial and commercial con- 
ditions the details of such taxation should be left to the decision of 
the separate municipalities, The state should, however, define the 
principles underlying such taxation by a general law. 

4. The state should withdraw the special advantages in the way of 
taxation at present enjoyed by corporations and should refuse in the 
future to grant the demands of corporations engaging in retail busi- 
ness on a large scale for special privileges, including demands for 
privileges in the form of association. 

Besides discussing and passing upon the above questions, the 
Stadtetag transacted its routine business and elected officers and com- 
mittees for the next meeting—all in two sessions. The amount of work 
which it accomplished in so short a time bears evidence to the careful 
preparation made by its executive committee and to the business-like 
manner in which the delegates dealt with the questions submitted to 
them. 

ROBERT C. BROOKS. 


Halle a. S., Germany, 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


NOTES. 

A VALUABLE ADDITION to the literature bearing on ‘‘ trusts ’’ in this 
country is M. Paul de Rousiers’ ‘‘Les /ndustries Monopoltsées aux 
Etats-Unis, the most recent volume in the Sibliothéqgue du Musée 
Social of Paris.* The facts set forth in this monograph were collected 
by the author in 1896, as the result of a personal investigation. They 
are presented with a frankness in regard to the sources from which in- 
formation was drawn and with a concreteness of detail which goes far 
to prejudice the reader in favor of the author’s conclusions. The 
first chapter explains how trusts are regarded in this country, then 
follow eight chapters describing at length our principal industrial 
monopolies, from the Standard oil and sugar trusts to the Ameri- 
can Rubber Company and the Western Union Telegraph Com- 
pany, while a final chapter summarizes the results of the investi- 
gation. 

The author believes that while ‘concentration is a general and 
quite normal phenomenon, monopoly is an exceptional pkenomenon 
which in every case owes something to an artificial condition ”’ (p. 
320). Thus he explains the Standard Oil Company by a reference to 
the neglect of our government to control the railroads. The sugar 
trust has been the outgrowth of our tariff policy. The wire-nail trust 
is based on a patent. Other monopolies are found in connection with 
companies rendering public services which ought never to have been 
delegated to private initiative. With these views he, of course, ridi- 
cules the socialistic idea that trusts are the advance agents of collec- 
tivism. They are not the result of our superior industrial development 
but of the fact that in this country there is more confusion in regard 
to the distinction between public and private interests than prevails in 
Europe (p. 325). ‘‘ They represent simply an accident, a diseased 
condition; the disease has become epidemic in the United States 
because the artificial conditions upon which they depend are here so 
universal and so intense’ (p. 326). The remedy for trusts is not to be 
sought in anti-trust legislation, the futility of which has already been 
demonstrated, but in the removal of those artificial conditions (e. ¢. 
rate discriminations by railroads, tariff duties, etc.), which foster 
them. 


* Pp. xvii, 339. Price, 4 francs. Paris; Armand Colin et Cie,, 1898, 
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THE STATEMENT So frequently made that co-operative production has 
failed and that co-operative distribution only has succeeded in Great 
Britain meets its refutation in Mr. Henry D. Lloyd’s interesting book 
on ‘‘ Labor Co-partnership.’’* As the subtitle indicates, this is a collec- 
tion of “notes of a visit to co-operative workshops, factories and 
farms in Great Britain and Ireland, in which employer, employe and 
consumer share in ownership, management and results.’?’ The author 
has not limited himself to describing successful experiments only, 
but a sufficient number of these are enumerated to justify an opti- 
mistic view of the future of co-operation. He shows that in the 
aggregate there are in Great Britain already over one hundred and 
fifty establishments with a capital of $5,000,000, annual sales of 
$10,000,000 and annual profits of $500,000 carried on as co-operative 
enterprises. Some of these are connected with the co-operative 
distributive stores, whose development in recent years has been so 
remarkable, others have been started by men who gained their 
experience of co-operation in these co-operative stores, while still 
others have grown up independently. On the whole, co-operation 
seems to have succeeded less in farming than in manufacturing, 
but even here no little progress is being made. The enthusiasm 
which co-operators themselves feel for this branch of co-operation is 
shown by the fact that in 1896 forty societies cheerfully met a net 
deficit of $2,745 on the business of the year, looking upon this as the 
price of experience and feeling confident that in the end co-operative 
farming would meet with the same success that has attended distribu- 
tive co-operation. The book is supplied with illustrations, showing 
the solidity of the buildings of some of the older co-operative enter- 
prises and with appendices giving the most recent statistics on the 
subject. 


THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION,f has seldom received a more attrac- 
tive and popular description than at the hands of Senator Lodge. 
The recent war has directed attention once more to our first great stand 
in behalf of human liberty, when the conditions of the conflict were 
not so favorable as in the war with Spain. It is this latter feature of 
Mr. Lodge’s work which strikes the reader most forcibly. No pains 
have been spared to point out the difficulties in the path of the com- 
manding general; the jealousy of Gates and other military leaders, 
the intrigues of foreign adventurers, the ever-present lack of resources, 
the constant and paralyzing interference of a niggardly Congress, the 


* Pp. 351. Price, $1.00. New York and London: Harper & Brothers, 1898. 


+ The Story of the Revolution. By HENRY C. LopGE. 2 vols. 8vo, Pp, xv, 324 
and xii, 285. Price, $6.00. New York: Scribners, 1898. 
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inefficient and unreliable militia,—all are emphasized in a way which 
brings out most sharply the character and policy of Washington. 
The binding and press-work are worthy of a holiday edition. 


THE NEW EDITION of Professor Channing’s ‘‘ Student’s History of 
the United States ’* is marked by no changes of importance except a 
very questionable ‘‘ new addition ’’ in the shape of material about the 
Spanish war. Granting the necessity for being “‘ up to date’’ it is a 
pity that the literary form of the concluding chapter should have been 
so deliberately sacrificed. In the preface we read ‘“‘the great suc- 
cesses of the American people have been won in the fields of peace, not 
in those of war,’’ and ‘‘ with this exception (thecivil war) the informa- 
tion given in this book relates mainly to the victories of peace.”” The 
tacking on of nearly a dozen of pages of superficial comment upon 
the war of 1898 is in marked contrast with the tone of the preface 
and body of the book.f 


THE APPEARANCE OF the two sumptuous volumes of ‘‘ Democracy in 
America’’ t makes us regret that no attempt was made to edit this 
classic which marked the beginning of a new era in the scientific 
study of politics. There was an opportunity to give us a critical 
historical edition which would have placed de Tocqueville’s work in 
an intellectual setting worthy of the close of the century. As it is, all 
that we possess isa clear reprint for which the publishers are to be 
thanked, for the service they have rendered fastidious students is no 
uncertain one. 

THE EDITION of Colonna’s ‘‘ De Regimine Principum’’} of which 
Dr. Molenaer has given us an excellent thirteenth century French ver- 
sion, will interest students of widely differing tastes. The personality 
of the author would alone make the work attractive, for beside being 
a high church dignitary, Colonna was the tutor of one of the ablest 
kings that ever reigned in France. To the student of the French 
language the several editions through which the work passed makes 


* A Student's History of the United States. By EDWARD CHANNING, Professor of 
History in Harvard University. With Maps and Illustrations. New edition, with 
additions. Pp. xlii, 615. Price, $1.40. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1898. 

¢ Contributed by Prof. J. L. Stewart, Lehigh University. 

t Democracy in America. By ALEXIS DE TocgUEVILLE. Translation by Henry 
Reeve, as revised and annotated from the author’s last edition by Francis Bowen. 
With an Introduction by Daniel C. Gilman, LL. D., President of Johns Hopkins 
University. 2vols. New York: The Century Company, 1898. 

¢Zi Livres Du Gouvernment Des Rois. Edited by SAMUEL PAUL MOLENAER. 
Pp. xii, 461. Price, $3.00, Published for the Columbia Press by The Macmillan Co., 
New York, 1899. 
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a critical study such as is here presented an important contribution to 
the history of literature during the Middle Ages, and to the science of 
government the ideals of absolute monarchy as they presented them- 
selves thus early in the development of political theory can but be an 
addition. 

We can realize the advance which has been made in statescraft 
when we compare Colonna’s treatise with that of a man like Hobbes. 
In France of the thirteenth century the training of kings was no mere 
study in politics. The king was the state and since ‘‘ the good and 
just ruler is the blessing of his people '’ he must be thoroughly trained 
in religion and morality as well as in the science of government. To 
his early training Colonna’s first book is devoted. In the second are 
considered the family and business relations of a king, for the royal 
household and the royal finances should be so conducted as to be a 
model for the king’s subjects in fact as well asin name. Finally in 
his third book the author justifies absolute hereditary monarchy dis- 
missing other forms of government on the ground that they are too 
weak and changeable for the best interests of a great nation. The 
king should, however, exercise constant care in the government of 
his subjects, else the benefits of such a monarchy will be lost. Taxa- 
tion must be impartial, commercial interests must be favored and 
above all competent men oniy, should be entrusted with the execu- 
tion of the laws. 

In a word the work idealizes the absolute French monarchy of 
Philip the Fair as Locke idealized the English government under the 
Whigs, and Aristotle the Greek city-republic. It represents a benefi- 
cent despotism having all of the virtues and none of the vices which 
usually attend such a system.* 


THE LEGISLATIVE BULLETIN of the New York State Library f¢ for 
1898 has recently been issued. This is the tenth number and com- 
pletes the second volume. The Bulletin contains a good review of 
the most important changes in state constitutions and legislation 
during the year, also a useful reference index of the new laws. It is 
highly probable that this work of indexing and summarizing state 
laws and constitutions will, at some time in the future, be under- 
taken by an agency of the federal government; in the meantime, 
however, the Library Bulletin affords the best and most convenient 
table of contents for students of comparative state legislation. 


*Contributed by Dr. C. H. Lincoln. 
+ State Library Bulletin. Legislation by States in 1898. Pp. 144, 8vo. Price, 
ascents. Albany: University of the State of New York, 1899. 
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A COMMITTEE appointed by the Connecticut Legislature in 1897 
“‘to inquire into all matters relating to state receipts and expendi- 
ce tures,’’ has filed a report dealing with the expenditures of the state.* 
ia In the last twenty years the state expenses have doubled, a result due 
P in large part to the increased needs of a larger population. The 
report does not discuss expenditures in departments where increase 
a has been justified, but confines itself to those where it believes a 
z a saving possible. In a total expenditure of $2,445,716 (in 1897), a 
saving of $409,000 might be effected. Real abuses in the state admin- 
istration appear to be few. The committee believes that improved 
methods in public printing and the purchase of supplies might affect 
some saving. It finds that the state has been too ready to assume 
burdens which belong to the counties and towns, and too liberal in its 
appropriations for schools and hospitals. A reorganization of the 
. state judiciary would involve a notable saving. Moreover, a consid- 
‘ai erable saving could be made on legislative expenses by shortening 
' sessions and reducing the number of the House of Representatives. 
. To citizens of other states it will be an interesting testimony to the 
| persistence of faith in the town organization, that the committee 
1 recommend that a constitutional amendment provide for one repre- 
sentative from each town, instead of the present system, which per- 
; mits two representatives from the larger towns. Another item of 
interest in the report is the fact that, although Connecticut has 
general laws governing corporations, no less than 707 charters were 
Ht granted direct by the legislature in the years 1888 to 1897. The 
4 report is rich in statistical tables. 


THE LABOUR ANNUAL f isa useful handbook of information espe- 
: cially for Great Britain and her colonies, and to a much less extent for 
| Europe also. It gives biographical sketches of those engaged in 
reform work of many kinds, a chronology of events in the field of 
labor interests, brief accounts of labor unions and congresses. It 
represents very fully the work and interests of the socialistic labor 
movement in all directions. Its editor, Mr. Joseph Edwards, is thor- 
oughly wide-awake and has made this year’s issue more than usually 
attractive by his selection of illustrations, which include full page cuts 
of John Ruskin, as a frontispiece, and of Robert Blatchford, Richard 
Bell, John Passmore Edwards, P. J. King and others. 

* Report of the Committee on State Receipts and Expenditures, February 1, 
1899. T. Attwater Barnes, Chairman, New Haven, i899. Pp. 143. 

+ The Labour Annual; 1899. The Year Book for Social and Political Reformers. 
Edited, printed and published by Joseph Edwards, Wallasey, Cheshire. Pp. 192. 


Paper, ts.; cloth, 2s. London: ‘Clarion’ Company, Ltd., 72 Fleet Street, H. C. 
New York: The Commonwealth Company, 28 Lafayette Place. 
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REVIEWS. 


The Elements of Sociology. By FRANKLIN H. GIDDINGS, Ph. D. 
Pp. vii, 353. Price, $1.10. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1898. 

By the publication of his ‘‘ Elements of Sociology,*’ Professor Gid- 
dings has advanced the science a stage beyond that at which he 
left it in his earlier works. ‘‘The Principles of Sociology” was 
more like a series of essays in a new field than a complete treatise. 
It may not be amiss to compare it with Hume’s social and moral 
essays, which had so great an influence on the views and method 
of Adam Smith. Valuable as these essays were, they did not create 
a science, but merely prepared the way for more systematic work. 
While Professor Giddings’ new work is more modest in form than 
its predecessor, it is more pretentious in content. He is no longer 
trying to point out what the field and content of sociology should 
be but what it really is. There is no discussion of the relation of 
sociology to other sciences. He confines himself strictly to a state- 
ment of the sociological doctrines that have been advanced and have 
acquired at least a provisional place in the science. Sometimes the 
reader is startled by the bold way in which new doctrines are stated. 
The book in many places has a Ricardian ring. Professor Giddings 
has a positive creed and teaches doctrines, the import of which can- 
not be mistaken. His clearness and directness are in refreshing 
contrast to the great array of loose statements and fanciful analogies 
that have been passed off as sociology. 

Now that we have a sociology with an actual content, we can com-. 
pare it with the other social sciences that have a recognized place in. 
the school-room and see whether it is to displace or supplement them. 
Two recent books by the same publisher show the tendencies in 
economics and politics and help to determine just what field each of 
those sciences really occupies. I do not suppose that Professor 
Giddings would admit that the scope of sociology is to be determined 
by the content of his book but the practical question for the teacher 
is whether or not this book displaces or supplements the books now 
in use. The answer plainly is that the ‘‘ Elements of Sociology ’’ does 
not at all enter the fields occupied by Devine’s ‘‘ Economics’”’ and by i 
Ford’s “ American Politics.’’ It treats of problems that they neglect. q 
The teacher must also neglect them or use Professor Giddings’ book. q 

If Devine’s ‘‘ Economics’’ be taken as representing present tend- : 
encies among economists (I neglect their theoretical statements as I | 
have done those of the sociologists), the scope of economics has been 
much narrowed by the emphasis of marginal utility. Economic: 
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theories are bolder than they were, but they cover less ground. The 
emphasis of consumption also narrows the field of economics, because 
it takes the attention away from social affairs. Consumption is indi- 
vidual and a study of it leads to an analysis of personal motives and 
desires. Society is lost sight of when the palates, stomachs and 
zesthetic feelings of men become the supreme object of study. When 
these investigations are complete, economists naturally turn to the 
environment and seek to discover the methods of production that 
will lead to the most complete satisfaction of men’s desires. Both 
these tendencies are prominent in Devine’s ‘‘ Economics,’’ and because 
of them there is but little of government or society. Two fields are 
thus left for others to cultivate. No economist would now think of 
writing a political economy covering the field occupied by Mill’s 
great work, Mill separated economics from social and political 
affairs much more consciously than did Adam Smith. Whatever may 
be the theories of economists their work now occupies a very definite 
field. Professor Ward, in the March ANNALS (p. 88), quotes Mill to 
prove that political economy deals exclusively with the production of 
wealth. It is a little hard on economists to have their science deter- 
mined for them by a writer of fifty years ago, no matter how eminent 
he may have been. Yet it must be admitted that there is much truth 
in this view of economics. The emphasis of production has been 
distinct and for good reasons. Utilities and consumption have never 
been out of the mind of the economists, but they have been thinking 
too much of produced utilities and thus neglected other sources of 
happiness. The emphasis of production turned the attention naturally 
to the cost of production, and hence the pains connected with work 
were made more prominent than the pleasures of consumption. Eco- 
nomics thus came to be a philosophy of work without any treatment 
of leisure. Enjoyable goods were talked of to the neglect of enjoyable 
relations. 

The value of Professor Giddings’ new book lies in the fact that he 
treats of these topics neglected by the economists. This may or may 
not be the proper field for sociology, but it is a useful field and one 
that schools and colleges can no longer afford to neglect. Were I to 
define the book I would call it a philosophy of friendliness, because it 
emphasizes so strongly the value of good relations between men and 
the psychic effects that these friendly relations produce. It might 
also be called a philosophy of leisure, because it treats of what men 
do in their leisure hours quite as consciously as books on economics 
treat of men at work. Professor Giddings nowhere says that society 
is created and developed by men’s activities while at leisure, but I 
infer he would lay greater stress on play, sport and other social 
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enjoyments than on the pressure of the economic environment. If 
this is true there will be no practical opposition between sociologists 
and economists. The tendencies of their respective fieids will take 
them farther and farther apart, no matter how much ground they 
may individually attempt to cover. 

University of Pennsylvania. S. N. PATTEnN. 


Evolution of the Aryan. By RUDOLPH VON JHERING. Translated 
from the German. 8vo. Price, $3.00. New York: Henry Holt 
& Co., 1898. 

The genius of Jhering for importing life and character into the 
remote past, so strikingly exhibited in his ‘‘Getst des Rdémischen 
Rechts”’ and his ‘‘ Zweck im Recht,” is to be seen reflected in the 
pages of his ‘‘ Vorgeschichte der Indo-Europder,” accessible to Eng- 
lish readers in the ‘‘ Evolution of the Aryan,’’ an English transla- 
tion by A. Drucker, M. P.* 

It may be admitted that the period covered by the book is so 
vast and so obscure, and, it may be said without danger of extrava- 
gance, so impenetrable, that Jhering is safe against successful criti- 
cism so far forth as antagonistic facts may go. There are 
hypotheses which, in the absence of recoverable facts, but, in the 
light of recovered evidences, are unsound. And this seems to be 
the one fault of Jhering’s book. 

The sources of his inspiration respecting the Aryans, in their 
original home, are Zimmer ( Alt Jndisches Leben), Schrader (.Sprach- 
vergleichung und Urgeschichte), and Heyn (Kullurpflanzen und 
fHTausthiere). While admitting that some respectable opinion is 
the other way, he casts his vote in favor of the views of the 
majority and places the original habitat of the Aryans in Bactria 
or Central Asia. From this source he thinks the Aryans migrated 
to the seats of their later permanent settlements, stopping for sev- 
eral centuries by the way and taking their tremendous journey by 
easy stages which, in a grand total, covered over a thousand years. 

Now if it should turn out, after all, that the probabilities are 
against a location in Central Asia, and such a wonderful migration, 
and that this so-called migration was only a movement of tribes, as 
tribes often move, from place to place, either because of restless- 
ness or pressure from contiguous regions, all of this hypothesis of 
Jhering, and the structure which he built upon it, would fall to 
pieces. 


* The translation is taken as the basis of this review. 
+ Cp. Schrader, Sprachvergleichung und Urgeschichte, Book I and Book IV, Chap. 
XIV; Taylor, Origin of the Aryan, 52; Meitzen, Sitedelung und Agrarw, Vol. I, 


Chap. XIII. 
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Following Jhering, we are informed that this migration was not 
occasioned by the performance of any sacred duty, but in order 
that the propertied class and the householders and the elderly 
members might not be seriously affected in their livelihood by the 
pressing of increasing population against the means of subsistence. 

The mass of the emigrants consisted, when they started out, of 
young men and young women. But before they went forth forever 
from their original home they were provided with cattle and other 
things, to help sustain them on their way. 

Still guided by Jhering, we find that this mass was disciplined 
and had its leader, and that it had a corps of bridge-builders and 
a corps of fire-maidens. These corps of bridge-builders and fire- 
maidens are felt to be necessary to account for the later Roman 
pontifices and vestal virgins. Jhering sees no other way of account- 
ing for the pontifices and vestal virgins. Itis strange that nowhere, 
in all savage or barbarous life, whether looked at in the wilds of 
Africa, America or Australia or elsewhere to-day, or in the pages of 
Cesar or Tacitus or Posidonius or Herodotus, are we able to find 
such novel conceptions as corps of bridge-builders or fire-maidens. 

Then it was of the utmost importance, in order that a migration 
of a mass for a thousand years might appear plausible, to tell us 
how this mass came to be formed—how, in other words, from scat- 
tering tribal hordes an aggregate could be obtained of sufficient 
social cohesiveness to hold together in a great body, presided over 
by a gradation of leaders, and pregnant with corps or guilds of 
artificers and fire-maidens, for a millennium, This has not been 
attempted by Jhering. And yet it was a tremendous assumption 
to proceed upon the idea, which is manifest in the work, that this 
migrating aggregate could so hold together that its identity through- 
out a millennium could be predicated, and it could be spoken of 
through all that time as the same migrating body. Indeed the 
very thought of migration extending over a thousand years appears 
to the ordinary mind an improbability. No migrating body can 
last a thousand years and be at all the same migrating body, and no 
body that changes as much as a social mass must change in a mil- 
lennium can be spoken of as undergoing a migration of a thousand 
years. The horde of herdsmen would long have ceased to have the 
semblance of influence with which they started out at a period a 
century after the start was made. 

Between the indefinite period of their setting forth and their final 
advent in Europe the Aryans had acquired agriculture, commerce, 
maritime institutions, a city life, and higher aspects of statehood 
than were possible to a pastoral people. These were obtained from 
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the Semites who settled in early Sumeria and Accadia. This fertile 
country, with its two rivers, and its favorable sea-way to India, 
gave rise to all the higher forms of activity essential to convert an 
aggregate of herdsmen into settled agriculturists, and into agents 
of commerce and city life, and a developed statehood. And these 
products spreading to Egypt and Phoenicia impregnated the Aryan 
races, and lifted them on the wave of progress, until they out- 
stripped the Semite. 

It must be conceded that the savants who have explored the /e//s 
of Mesopotamia, Palestine, Arabia and Egypt, combined with the 
accounts of the ancients, have brought home to us a knowledge of 
a civilization in the country of the Euphrates and the Tigris, and 
from thence westward in Asia, and in Egypt, which we had little 
dreamed of. And there is considerable basis, in this way, for the 
development which Jhering predicates of the Semite. It appears, 
too, that at the same period of time the peoples known to us as 
descendants of the Aryans had attained no such civilization. And 
the indications are that European peoples were greatly affected by 
the development which had occurred in Egypt and on the eastern 
shores of the Mediterranean. But Jhering forces the dependence of 
the development of the European peoples upon Semitic factors too far. 

It is not entirely certain that Egypt did not develop indepen- 
dently a civilization, an agriculture, a commerce, a knowledge of 
city life and statehood. In fact the probabilities are that it did. 
And while Phcenicia may have owed much to early developments 
in the land of the Euphrates and Tigris, it is not improbable that 
it made a development of its own. Even ancient Greece might 
lay claim to originating its own commerce and other incidental 
things.* In fact, in the absence of roads, and in sight of the fact 
that intercommunication between primitive people is slow and 
within narrow dimensions, it is more than likely that where, in 
districts wide apart, before the era of colonization had yet set in, 
they developed an agriculture, a commerce, a city life, they 
did this in virtue of the possession and development of coequal 
potential mental and social powers; iu other words, this followed 
‘‘from the identity in the mental construction of the individual 
mau, wherever he is found.’’ f 


*Cp. Tsountas, Mycen@an Age, 354- 

Brinton, Religions of Primitive People, citing Zeitschrift fir Vilkerpsychologie, 
Bd. XI, 5, 124; Hartland, 7he Science of Fairy Tales, 2; Post, Grundriss der Ethnolo- 
gischen Jurisprudenz, Bd. 1,4. Nadillac, Prehistoric America, 340, 524, 525 (Putnam), 
also affirms the same doctrine, and his facts fully sustain him. The independent 
discovery and use of agriculture among American tribes is shown in his book, and 
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This is attested by the palaces and temples and fortresses of Peru, 
Central America, Mexico and Arizona, and is the only means of 
satisfying the theories of the sociologists.* Moreover, Jhering 
should tell us, if he wishes to be clear, what the polity and insti- 
tutions peculiar to what Professor Cunningham calls the ‘‘ palace 
city’’ of remote antiquity, had in them that begot the ‘‘commercial 
city’’ of later antiquity.t The city of the early Babylonian was a 
palace city. But the Pheenicians begot the commercial city. And 
the Greeks created those mother and sister cities—sometimes palace, 
or as Tsountas calls them, fortress cities,t and sometimes commer- 
cial cities—which gave rise to the later national integrities. 3 

Jhering repudiates the theories of Fustel de Coulanges, and there- 
with he ignores the productions of B. W. Leist,|| and W. E. 
Hearn.§ Now the two last named authors are not to be despised, 
more particularly Leist. There is much reason for saying that these 
three authors have dealt with fundamental characteristics of the 
old Aryan, [if the old Aryan came from Central Asia, ] when they 
speak of the worship of the hearth, the household organon, the 
household gods, and in tracing these things into the Komae and 
Poleis and practices and injunctions of the later periods. While 
there is justification for saying that Jhering has put these theories to 
the test, in so far as he shows their inharmoniousness with the actual 
treatment by the old Aryan of the aged and infirm, yet a reference 
: to the Scriptural narratives will show just such conditions as Leist 
predicates, even though immolation of children was practiced. 
The curious phenomena known as phonos akousias and phonos 
ekousias in early Greek polity are strangely similar to phenomena 
‘i chronicled in Scriptures, and so are the accounts of the levirate, of 
cities of refuge and vicarious atonement by the sacrifice of animal 
life.** Coulanges may well claim that the views he has so well for- 


is otherwise well known. He shows these acquisitions among others in America: 

: Megalithic tombs, 425; sacrifices, 296; deluge myth, 529; customs and laws, 280, 313, 
% 314, 364, 439; art of mummifying, 429; cotton production, 449; mining, 179; roads 
and bridges, 349, 421; aqueducts, 413; trade, 463. 

*Cp. Spencer, Principles of Sociology; Giddings, Principles of Sociology. 

+ Cunningham, Western Civilization, 93 (Cambridge Hist. Series). 

t Mycenazan Age, Chapter II. 

Cunningham, Western Civilization, 2 44; Id. 135, N. 3. 

| Graeco Italische Rechtsgeschichte; same Jus Gentimn: same Jus Civile. 

Aryan Household. 


**Cp. Leist, Graeco-/tal., R. G. # 46-49 and pp. 348, 369, 392, 401-404; Lev. i. 4, iii. iv. 
15, 24; Num. vii. 15-27, 27-29, 33-35, 39 Seg., xxiii., xxviii. 15, 19, 21, 22 xxxv.; Deut. 
iv. 41, 42, xv. 19, xvii. 1, xix., xxv. 5-10. 
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tified are sustained by evidences which need far more than Jhering 
has presented to overthrow them.* Indeed we are not apt to grasp 
the true character of the ancient life as it was lived until we have 
translated ourselves into an atmosphere of superstition, incantation 
and ceremonialism that goes with bloody sacrifices and barbaric 
impulse. 

Having launched out in the field of pure speculation, Jhering 
opened himself to the danger which speculation holds in store for 
its votaries; he failed to establish anything that one is safe in lay- 
ing hold of and adopting as established. 

This posthumous production comes forth in a fragmentary 
form. Jhering was aware of its tentative nature, though he did 
not on this account appear to doubt the correctness of his views. 
If he had been spared to finish the work he might have avoided 
some of its discrepancies. But, however much he might have 
added to the line of discussion pursued, and whatever increased 
interest and instruction his work might thereby have afforded, he 
still would have been unable to fill in the enormous hiatus which 
exists in this long period, by tracing back Roman customs and 
beliefs to a period of barbarism and herding life nor to a conjec- 
tured migration lasting over a thousand years. 

Morris M. Coun. 

Little Rock, Ark. 

The Origin and Growth of the Moral Instinct. By ALEXANDER 

SUTHERLAND, M. A. Two volumes, pp. xiii, 461; vi, 336. Price, 

$8.00. London: Longmans, Green & Co., 1898. 


Mr. Sutherland aims at demonstrating the truth of Adam Smith’s 
theory that sympathy is the basis of the moral sense, by a compre- 
hensive induction covering the fields of zodlogy, physiology, soci- 
ology, law, psychology and philosophy. He admits in his preface 
that one who would deal with so many sciences ‘‘ must content 
himself with a very moderate depth in each,” and his pages may 
betray to those more familiar with other sciences the “lack of tech- 
nical knowledge ’’ which, so far as psychology and philosophy are 
concerned, is painfully evident to the reviewer. Yet the book con- 
tains a large amount of valuable material systematized with a degree 
of care for which many who do not agree with Mr. Sutherland’s con- 
clusions will be grateful. 


* Evolution of the Aryan, 41-48 


+ Cp. Brinton, Religions of Primitive People; Smith, Religion of the Semites; Post 
Bausteine, etc.; Cp. Spencer, Principles of Sociology, Parts I, IV and V. 
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Parental care, he tells us, is the root of sympathy and therefore of 
the moral sense. In the lower fishes, which manifest no parental 
care, the maintenance of the species is assured by the enormous 
number of eggs laid by each female, a very small percentage of which 
reach maturity. As we advance in the scale of life parental care 
appears and with its appearance the number of eggs or of young 
diminishes. Among the higher fishes and reptiles two forms of 
parental care come to view, nest-building, and the retention of the 
eggs within the body of the female until maturity. The former type 
becomes characteristic of the birds and the latter of the mammals. 
But in both birds and mammals the further development of parental 
care into parental sympathy or love makes the prolongation of 
infancy possible, and upon this latter in turn rests the possibility of 
a higher development of the nervous system and a more complete 
equipment for the duties of life. 

From parental springs conjugal sympathy. The indiscriminate 
gratification of sexual needs which marks the lower forms of life 
gives place, in the higher birds and mammals as well as in man, to 
relatively permanent unions based as much upon sympathy as upon 
the tie of sex, and we can note in these unions, with the advance of 
mankind, a progressive increase in the intensity and binding force of 
sympathy. To it is due the decline of marriage by purchase, the 
rise in the status of woman and the development of the ideal of male 
chastity. 

The sympathetic capacity which has been thus developed in the 
parental and marital relations makes itself felt in other directions, 
constantly increasing its scope and successively including within it 
brothers and sisters, kinsfolk, friends, townsfolk, countrymen, until it 
embraces the whole human race, nay, even the lower animals. With 
this growth savagery in warfare diminishes, the conditions of life are 
ameliorated and co-operation on a large scale becomes possible. 

Thus sympathy zs the moral sense in the rough and from it the 
more recondite forms of the moral sense are easily derived. The 
sense of duty is an instinctive sense of what the average sympathy 
of the community would dictate. Conscience is that same sense 
invoked in judgment upon one’s own acts. The appreciation of the 
‘*beauty of holiness ’’ has arisen precisely as all other zsthetic feel- 
ings have arisen, through the inexorable elimination of those that 
found pleasure in the non-preservative. 

The sphere of law and of responsibility is not properly included 
within that of morality. The moral sense and the sense of responsi- 
bility are alternative methods of attaining the same end, hence 
conduct inspired by the sense of responsibility to law, while it may 
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‘be identical with that which sympathy would prescribe, is to be 
termed rather quasi-moral than moral. This distinction is further 
obscured by the fact that the sense of responsibility can be traced to 
two sources,—one, the perihestic type, originating within the family 
under the authority indeed of the paterfamilias but qualified by the 
sympathies arising out of the family relation and therefore partaking 
of the moral quality,—the other, the aphestic type, originating in 
the clash of family with family and tribe with tribe, inspired by fear 
and therefore non-moral. Modern law is in the main descended from 
the latter type. Law is therefore in no sense the source of morality, 
nor has morality had much to do with the evolution of law. Only at 
a relatively late period do we find the expanding moral sense of the 
community making itself felt in legislation. 

Sympathy is an imitative participation in the emotions or experi- 
ences of others. It is always emotional in character, and in common 
with all other emotions is nothing more than the consciousness of 
certain bodily processes which are reflexly consequent upon certain 
stimuli. The processes are always vasomotor, and belong to two 
types—in the one the blood is withdrawn from the periphery and con- 
centrated in the viscera, in the other it is withdrawn from the viscera 
and concentrated in the muscles and skin. These antithetical pro- 
cesses are intended to adjust the organism to two diverse sets of 
conditions, the one requiring passivity, the other action. Hence, all 
emotious fall into two groups, the depressing and the exciting. 

Right conduct in a given period and among a given people, is that 
which forms between the self-preserving and the moral instincts a 
compromise such as is reasonable for that time and among that people. 
There is no instinct of right conduct, although conduct dictated by 
such a compromise is more frequently approved than that dictated by 
the self-seeking instinct. In the system of things there is neither 
right nor wrong. These are distinctions which exist in society only; 
abstracted from society they are meaningless. 

Yet, let no one suppose that this analysis debars us from thinking 
of the system of nature as moral, from conceiving right and wrong as 
eternally inherent in it and acting in accordance with that concep- 
tion. Fora metaphysical analysis reveals the fact that all the attri- 
butes which we ascribe to things, colors, size, extension, motion, 
causation, etc., are in reality but subjective modifications of our own 
minds. Yet we continue to think of nature as possessed of all these 
attributes, and in no other way would it be possible to live our lives. 
So also of the moral attributes of nature. If they are as real as exten- 
sion, form, matter, etc., we may well afford to ignore in practice their 
essential subjectivity, although we are forced to recognize it in theory. 
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Such in brief is Mr. Sutherland’s argument. That it is open to 
criticism in many points is obvious, but it is not possible to develop 
those points within the limits of a review. The book displays the 
faults inseparable from the work of an amateur, especially a lack of 
nice discrimination between concepts which are similar but essentially 
distinct, and a defective acquaintance with the work of other men in 
the same field. To the first caption belong Mr. Sutherland’s identifi- 
cation of sympathy and love, his genesis of conjugal from parental 
love, and his tendency to confuse ‘‘ right conduct’’ with ‘‘ conduct 
prompted by sympathy,’ a distinction which in some passages he 
explicitly recognizes. To the second Mr. Sutherland owes his claim 
to be accounted one of the original discoverers of the somatic charac- 
ter of the emotions, a discovery which James and Lange published in 
1884 and 1885, as well as his inability to give any explanation of the 
nature of imitation. The most valuable part of the book lies in the 
rich mass of statistical material which Mr. Sutherland has not only 
collected and tabulated with infinite pains, but has also enriched by 
many original and suggestive observations. 

WILLIAM ROMAINE NEWBOLD. 

University of Pennsylvania. 


An Essay on Western Civilization in Its Economic Aspects ( Ancient 
Times). By W. CUNNINGHAM, D. D. Pp. xii, 220, 8vo. Price, 
$1.60. Cambridge University Press, 1898. 


In an introductory chapter Professor Cunningham lets the reader 
feel, without specifically pointing them out, the peculiar difficulties 
in the way of a satisfactory treatment of the economic history of ancient 
times. Not only are sources of information meagre or in some 
instances wholly wanting, but owing to the predominant militarism 
of ancient nations and their isolation one from another it is impos- 
sible to trace general tendencies in development or to employ an 
analytic method. The treatment is necessarily chronological and 
national. Professor Cunningham’s essay thus falls naturally into three 
parts corresponding to the three principal civilizations of antiquity, 
viz.: those of Egypt, Greece and Rome. 

The story of Egyptian economic life is possibly the least interesting 
chapter of the book. Material is of course scanty, and, even were it 
more abundant, it could tell only of activities which from the econ- 
mist’s point of view are extremely rudimentary. Little more than an 
account of agriculture and a catalogue of public works can be included 
in this chapter of history. Of Judza and Phoenicia, which are dis- 
cussed in subsequent sections not much can be learned, True, commerce 
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and trade began in a crude way, but no elaborate or sustained develop- 
ment can be traced. Historical material is still scarce and reliance 
must be placed upon the obscure and chance references to the subject 
found in various early writings. 

More can be learned of Greece. Many of the Greek cities de- 
veloped a highly-complex industrialism; and governments had prac- 
tically the same sources of revenue as in modern times. Thus, in the 
case of Athens, the treasury could rely on the income from state 
property, ¢. g., land and mines; from public works, such as harbors 
and theatres; from fees; from the tribute of aliens; from regular tax- 
ation, direct and indirect, customs dues, etc. Trade became highly 
developed both because of advantages of geographical position and the 
natural predilection of the inhabitants for commerce. A colonial 
policy was adopted; and the different states set themselves to stimu- 
late trade. The prosperity thus acquired was however destroyed by 
war, and, Professor Cunningham thinks, by too extensive sinking of 
capital in fixed forms—as in the expensive public buildings on the 
Acropolis of Athens. Thus economic resources were wasted and a 
collapse necessarily resulted. 

Much the most useful because most exact and definite portion of 
the essay is that which treats of Rome and her industrial develop- 
ment. After an outline of the struggle between Rome and Carthage 
for supremacy in the west, Dr. Cunningham considers economic con- 
ditions under the republic and the empire. The main economic 
reason for the fall of the republic lay in the fact of faulty economic 
organization and insufficient guarantee of industrial security by the 
state. Agriculture was conducted upon a bad system borrowed from 
Carthage—that of /atifundia—heavy military contributions depressed 
industry, and the so-called pudblicani and negotiatores were allowed to 
exploit economic resources at will. All of these abuses called for 
reform; the republic failed to grant it; the result was the empire. For 
a time there was distinct economic improvement. National finance 
was better conducted; a stronger colonial policy was inaugurated, and 
great public works were carried forward. But this policy contained 
within itself the seeds of danger. With the growth of a world em- 
pire came administrative abuses; the completion of public works, 
implied the ‘‘ unproductive expenditure ” of capital. The volume of 
money became inadequate and its distribution was bad. This rendered 
it difficult to pay as well as to collect taxes, and there was ‘‘ no oppor- 
tunity for the saving of wealth and the formation of fresh capital ”’ 
because there were no ‘‘ supplies of material available for hoarding.” 
The cost of defence grew heavier, the fiscal system broke down, 
usury grew, and finally the economic constitution of the empire fell 
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to pieces. A chapter on Constantinople as the successor to Rome 
closes the book. 

Professor Cunningham has unquestionably woven the scattered 
threads of history at our command into a bit of true economic tapestry 
but the weaving is apparent and the warp may be clearly distinguished 
from the woof. The result may serve to hide a bare spot on the 
economic wall but the life-likeness of a photographic reproduction 
or of a true painting of ancient conditions it does not possess. This, 
no doubt, is the fault of the material. The criticism of the workman- 
ship must be that inferences of an ex post facto sort founded upon 
meagre evidence and having no vital connection with the work itself 
are often thrust upon the reader’s attention. There is also on many 
pages a marked carelessness in the use of words. The maps which 
are included leave much to be desired. 

H. PARKER WILLIS. 

Washington and Lee University. 


Grandeur et décadence de la guerre. Par G. DR MOLINARI. Paris: 
Guillaumin et Cie, 1898. 


War produced security in the civilized world. The accomplishment 
of that work constituted the utility and grandeur of war. This task 
achieved, war has ceased to respond to any need; after having been 
useful, it has become injurious. A period of decadence has succeeded 
the period of grandeur. The object of the book in review is to sup- 
port the foregoing propositions and to discover the influences which 
assure the ultimate disappearance of war. It is to be regretted that 
there is not in English a work of this scope, which goes to the funda- 
mental causes of war and armaments in a manner so fascinating and 
instructive. 

Competition for means of subsistence has been the cause of war. 
Originally physical prowess determined survival. With the growth of 
intelligence, victory passed from physical to mental superiority. Intel- 
ligence increased not only the destructive capacity of man but also his 
productive capacity. Defence—preparation—was the necessary con- 
dition to security, which is in turn indispensable to production. 
Henceforth, the successful industrial nation is the most secure, and the 
non-industrial nations are unable to offer effective competition because 
they have nosecurity. War achieved its work in giving industrialism 
security against non-industrialism and in effecting competition in pro- 
duction, As the superiority of industrial nations became manifest, 
the idea of universal peace took deep root in the minds of men. The 
period of recrudescence, which followed the French revolution, was, 
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however, but earnest of decadence, and in this century war has ceased 
to be useful. 

More thorough and more extensive is the discussion of the deca- 
dence of war. In eleven chapters, supported by fifteen appendices, 
those economic conditions are treated which necessitated vast arma- 
ments and which will in time make possible their abolition. The 
principal subjects treated in this connection are the ancient régime of 
civilized states, and its economic character, the changes effected in 
the constitution of states since the eighteenth century, the interests 
which determine the international policy of the principal modern 
governments, the wars of civilized states in this century, armed peace, 
chances of peace and the risks of war, as protectionism and socialism, 
other forms of the state of war, position of the problem of peace, as its 
solution and consequences of the suppression of the risk of war. In 
the appendix, which occupies about one-third of the book, is given 
much valuable material of special service to students. Numerous 
references to international law are accompanied by statistics of arma- 
ments, peace societies, pension systems and a short account of the 
French indemnity, including its financiering by the French and the 
Germans. 


W. H. ALLEN. 
Philadelphia. 


Edward Gibbon Wakefield: The Colonization of South Australia 
and New Zealand. By R. GARNET?Y. Builders of Greater Britain 
Series. Pp. xxviii and 386. Price, $1.50. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1898. 


The Founding of South Australia: From the Journalsof Mr. Rob- 
ert Gouger. Edited by EpDwIN HODDER. Pp. 239. Price, 6s. 
London : Sampson Low, Marston Co., 1898. 


It is unusual that two books presenting markedly different, though 
mutually helpful, views of the same subject, should require notice at 
the same time. Edward Gibbon Wakefield is the chief character of 
the first, and Robert Gouger of the second. These were co-laborers, 
and the larger unity that makes the books one was their activity in 
furthering British colonization in the second quarter of the present 
century. The books under review were clearly written independ- 
ently, and they differ widely in the use of material and in style, but 
they are two volumes on the same subject,—volumes without repeti- 
tion, and which now seem necessary each tothe other. Wakefield 
was the colonial theorizer, but Gouger as secretary of the South 
Australian Association got his theories into such practical shape, that 
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they could be put to the test. Wakefield first published the theory 
that is associated with his name over the name of Robert Gouger.* 
These facts, as well as the later differences between Wakefield and 
Gouger over the price of land in South Australia, make one glad 
that the books appear simultaneously. 

Wakefield at twenty married a talented and wealthy young woman 
and gave himself up to a life of frivolous pleasure. But thus early he 
is declared to have shown the two leading traits of his character—an 
interest in public affairs and a love of adventure. Now followed in 
rapid succession the death of his wife, the abduction and gross decep- 
tion of a school-girl with a mock marriage and a flight to the conti- 
nent. But they were pursued and the victim reclaimed, after which 
Wakefield was advised to flee to America; instead he returned to 
England to stand trial. A special act of Parliament annulled the 
marriage, and Wakefield was committed to Newgate for three years. 
During his confinement he began to atone for his wrongs, and while 
still in prison he wrote “The Punishment for Death” and the 
‘** Letter from Sydney ’’—books which had a marked effect when they 
appeared and a profound future influence. After his release, Wakefield 
produced his work which is likely best known on this side—“ England 
and America,’’ and was active in the Colonization Society. But he 
had other adventures—he quarreled with the Colonial Office, had dif- 
ferences with the South Australian Association, was an object of 
suspicion by parliamentary committees, interested himself in New 
Zealand, but again had differences. With one or two exceptions he 
seems to have had strained relations with every one with whom he had 
important dealings. Wakefield is presented as the man who was 
described by one of his relatives as ‘‘ complex,” and by a contempo- 
rary as ‘‘a man of much vicissitude of fortune and of much inequality 
of character.’”’ But he is also presented as the man who gave a state- 
ment to what is likely the most important colonial principle of the 
present century. 

A commendable thing in the Wakefield biography is the proportion 
observed. Wakefield is treated asa builder of Greater Britain, the 
founder of a colonial system. Dr. Garnett has given a judicially con- 
ceived, and strongly written biography of an important character of 
the period of colonial reform. His material is well digested, the book 
is indexed, and he has placed the student of colonial systems under 
obligation for the work done. It is to be hoped that this biography 
will be followed soon by a collected edition of Wakefield’s writings. 


*“A Letter from Sydney—the Principal Town of Australia—Edited by Robert 
Gouger. Together with an outline of a System of Colonization.’’ London ‘ 
1829 
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Many of the qualities possessed by Dr. Garnett’s book are lacking 
in the other work under review, for it is made up mainly of extracts 
from the journals, and selections from the letters of Robert Gouger. 
In addition to being secretary of the South Australian Association in 
London, Gouger went out as the first colonial secretary of the colony, 
and we have in these extracts a secret history of the foundation and 
early years of South Australia. 

CHEESMAN A. HERRICK. 

Central High School, Philadelphia. 


Commercial Cuba; A Book for Business Men. By Wit11amM J. 
CLARK. Pp. xvii, 514. Price, $4.00. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1898. 


The Porto Rico of To-day. By ALBERT GARDNER ROBINSON. Pp. 
xiv, 240. Price, $1.50. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1899. 


The Philippine Islands. By RAMON REYES LALA. Pp. 342. Price, 
$2.50. New York: Continental Publishing Company, 1899. 


Descriptions of our insular acquisitions are becoming as numerous 
as the emigrant guides to America in the early part of the century. 
The above list represents three points of view: that of the business 
man, that of the reporter, and that of the native. 

Mr. Clark’s book on Cuba is a valuabie compendium of the 
economic resources and the commercial possibilities of the island. It 
is written, however, more with a view to advise the would-be promoter 
than to interest the general reader. The work contains a wealth of 
details upon the animal, vegetable and mineral resources of the 
country ; it describes the present facilities of exchange ; and suggests 
numerous ameliorations in the existing trade relations with the United 
States. The material is well classified for ready reference and a series. 
of excellent maps of the various provinces and of the city of Havana 
is appended. 

Judging from his little book on Porto Rico, Mr. Robinson certainly 
possesses the attributes of a successful reporter. Amid the confusion 
of the campaign,—‘‘ which savors of the opera bouffe ’’—he was able 
to observe the nature of the country and describe the character 
of the people. The material is cast in the form of a running narra- 
tive of the author’s personal experiences on the island. The story 
of the invasion is told in a sprightly manner and contains a number 
of sound criticisms of the methods of the campaign. There is dis- 
cernment in the author’s account of the country, and the story of 
his sojourn is enlivened throughout by a keen sense of humor. 
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There is a fund of humor also in Mr. Lala’s account of his native 
land, though the author is evidently unconscious of the fact. One 
might be led to expect an instructive description of the Philippines 
from an educated Filipino, but unfortunately the author has become, 
as he says, a cosmopolitan, and the native hue of his narrative is 
clumsily covered in consequence with a veneer of western civilization. 
In charity to our new subjects, therefore, we will refrain from further 
comment upon this native contribution to the literature of the 
country. 


Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


LINDLEY M. EKEASBEY. 


Problems of Modern Industry. By StpNEY and BEATRICE WEBB. 

Pp. vi, 286. London: Longmans, Green & Co., 39 Paternoster Row, 

1898. 

. The book published with this name is for the most part a collection 

| of fugitive articles which have been contributed by the authors to 
English reviews and other publications, though a certain amount of 
new matter is incorporated. From the character of its composition 
the book lacks continuity, but on the other hand, the subjects dealt 
with are timely where not absolutely urgent, and Mr. and Mrs. Webb 
owe no apology for having given to their studies this more permanent 
form. The more important chapters are those dealing with the Jews 

v9 of East London; women’s wages; women and the Factory Acts; the 
regulation of the hours of labor; the sweating system: the reform of 
the Poor Law; the bearing of Co-operation upon Trade Unionism; 
and in the closing pages a consideration of the advantages of Indi- 
vidualism, and true and false conceptions of Socialism. Every chapter 
is a compact assemblage of facts and conclusions drawn from a 

thorough investigation of the problems of labor, such as no English 
social reformers have made more thoroughly than Mr. and Mrs. 
Webb. 

The chapter dealing with the industrial position of women is 
among the most suggestive of all, and not less so because its conclu- 
sions run counter to some common notions. Asa result of extensive 
inquiries over a wide field, the authors come to the conclusion that 
women workers almost invariably earn less than men save in a few 
instances of exceptional ability and in a few occupations where sexual 
attraction enters in; and where inferiority of earnings exist, it is almost 
always co-existent with inferiority of work. Moreover, the general 
inferiority of women’s work would appear to influence their wages 
in industries in which no such inferiority exists. Thus, in the so- 
called ‘‘ genteel”’ vocations women habitually receive less than men, 
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and in the case of clerks and teachers, they likewise receive less, 
though their work, both in quality and quantity, is often equal to that 
of men. Those who fear that women are having matters too much 
their own way in the competition with men will take comfort from 
the authors’ assurance that the field of employment for women in 
practice widens without really narrowing that for men, in that for every 
class of work abandoned to women, several entirely new branches 
have sprung into existence for the supplanted sex. Dealing with the 
regulation of the hours of labor, the authors come to the conclusion 
that the probable economic results, so far as they can be discerned, 
of a general shortening of the hours of labor will be slightly to 
decrease the average productivity per worker, but also to absorb a part 
of the unemployed, thus increasing the total production of the commu- 
nity, so that supply and therefore demand will in the aggregate 
suffer no diminution, while no effect will be produced upon prices 
generally, though particular commodities may be subject to variations. 

In dealing with the sweating system, it is characteristic of the 
authors’ position that they advocate no wholesale stamping out, but 
rather would place all workshops under the stringent sanitary and 
other regulations of the Factory Acts, so leveling up the conditions 
of employment in such a manner that sweated labor would not pay. 
One may doubt, however, whether the authors do not take too favor- 
able a view of the influence of alien labor of the lower kind such as 
is found in the East of London and the other centres of the clothing 
industries upon the standard of life common to the English workman. 

One of the most suggestive chapters is that upon the reform of the 
Poor Law. Among the measures advocated are state pensions for the 
aged, better education for pauper children, the transference of infirma- 
ries and hospitals to public authorities making the community respon- 
sible for the maintenance of these institutions, the public burial of 
the dead, the abolition of the casual ward with concurrent disciplinary 
treatment for bona fide vagrant idlers, and the improvement of the 
existing Poor Law machinery. 

The work is eminently suggestive in many ways, and is no 
unworthy addition to the important contributions to social reform 
which Mr. and Mrs. Webb have already made. 


WILLIAM HARBUTT DAWSON. 
Skipton, England. 


Geldzins und Giterpreise. Eine Studie iiber die den Tauschwert des 
Geldes bestimmenden Ursachen. By Dr. Knut Wicksell. Pp. 189. 
Jena: Verlag, von Gustav Fischer, 1898. 

Dr. Wicksell’s work is an attempt to present a working theory of 
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prices and to ascertain the definite origin of the exchange value of 
money. The author first attempts to show the inadequacy of existing 
theories of prices. He takes upin order the Cost of Production Theory, 
and the Quantity Theory. The first is disposed of very briefly by show- 
ing that the ground upon which its rests, viz: that the value of gold 
is different from all other values because it has no value in itself, is 
insecure, since gold is much in demand for industrial purposes, and 
that, other things being equal, the strength of the marginal demand 
for industrial purposes will vary inversely with the amount of gold 
available for industrial consumption. 

The quantity theory of the value of money is disposed of as the 
assertion of an identical proposition which sheds no light on the 
operation of the forces which determine the price level. It is operative, 
the author says, only under assumed conditions: (1) a fixed amount 
of money in the hands of the individual exchangers; (2) a fixed rapidity 
of circulation within certain limits; (3) a sharp distinction between 
the circulation and the hoards of money. These conditions, the 
author declares, do not exist; the quantity theory is therefore 
valueless. 

The author has misconceived the theory which he attacks, and has 
therefore misstated it. The quantity theory of money asserts that the 
value of money, like the values of all other goods, is determined by 
the relation between its supply and demand. The demand for money 
is represented by the number of exchanges which require to be made 
by the useof money. The supply of money is the available amount 
of the medium of exchange (gold-+ token money +- bank credit 
1- individual credit) taken in connection with the rapidity of circula- 
tion. The quantity theory asserts the same law concerning the 
medium of exchange which admittedly governs the values of all other 
goods. 

Dr. Wicksell’s own theory of price may be briefly summarized as 
follows: the industrial undertakers borrow from the banks a certain 
amount of money sufficient to procure for them the capital necessary 
for the operations of the year. At theend of the period of production, 
if conditions remain unchanged, and eliminating the element of risk, 
they will receive a sum in exchange for their product which will 
enable them to repay the banks, and still leave them a certain amount 
which is the reward of their services as managers. If, for any reason 
—increased productivity of labor, discovery of new sources of supply, 
invention of new machinery—this reward of the entrepreneur is 
increased, a competition at once sets in for the means of production, 
in other words, for the consumable goods which form the circulating 
capital of the country. More purchasing power is obtained from the 
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banks who meet the demand by expanding their credit, more money 
is offered for the commodities which form the remuneration of land- 
lords and laborers, and prices rise. This increased competition 
enables the banks to charge a higher rate of interest which reduces 
the difference between the profits of the entrepreneur and the bank- 
rate and exchanges go forward on a new price-level. If the produc- 
tivity of industry declines, the reverse operation takes place. Prices, 
wages, interest and rent fall. The prime cause of price changes is 
therefore the difference between the rate of return on real capital, and 
the bank rate of interest. e 
It is plain that the quantity theory lies at the basis of Dr. Wick- 
sell’s theory. How are the entrepreneurs enabled to offer more | 
for the circulating capital? The author answers, by an in- 
crease in bank credit; in other words, by a relative increase in 
the supply of the medium of exchange, and asthe quantity theory 
asserts, the price level must rise. In the same way if business 
is slack, if little money is being paid out for wages, and providing 
that the supply of commodities does not decrease also, the price level 
must fall. In other words, the machinery of rising or falling prices 
is found in the relations between the banks and the managers of 
industry. Rising prices coincide with prosperity and falling prices 
with depression. Unless there is this margin of profit to which the 
author refers, industry will be stagnant, little money will circulate 
and the price level must decline, assisted in its downward movement 
by the forced liquidations which always attend a period of depres- 
sion. On the other hand, when business is brisk, when profits are 
high, and the industrial future is bright, large amounts of money are 
constantly paid out by the managers of industry, the purchasing 
power in the community is greatly increased, and the prices of all 
goods advance under the stimulus of larger effective demands from i 
the consumer. 
The theory presented by the author is useful to enable us to under- 
stand the modus operandi of price changes. It does not, however, 
in any sense, take the place of the quantity theory but merely supple- 
ments and confirms that theory. \ 
E. S. MEADE. 
Philadelphia. 


Le Socialisme Utopique. Etudes sur quelques précurseurs inconnus 
du socialisme. Par ANDR& LICHTENBERGER. Pp. 276. Paris: 
Alcan, 1898. d 
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Le Socialisme et La Revolution Francaise. Etude sur les idees soci- 
alistes en France de 17894 1796. Par ANDRE LICHTENBERGER. 
Pp. 316. Paris: Alcan, 1898. 

The first volume is a collection of ten monographs on English 
and French writers of the eighteenth century. Their theories are 
analyzed and the germs of socialism pointed out in a clear and 
scholarly manner. The value of the work is in the fact that the 
characters discussed are unknown or forgotten and yet form an 
important chapter in the history of socialism. Afra Behn, Nicolas 
Gueudeville, De la Roche, Beaurieu, Linguet, Gosselin, Chappuis 
and John Oswald are strangers to most American scholars, but well 
introduced by Lichtenberger. 

In the second volume the author’s purpose has been to show 
what place socialistic ideas had in the minds of men in 1789, how 
they developed under the Revolution, what they were, who held 
them, in what writings they are found, how they were received by 
the people, and what were their influence and results, immediate 
and remote. 

The real history of socialism in this period has not been written, 
M. Lichtenberger thinks, because party spirit has led Blanc, Faure, 
Marx, Malon and Taine, who have treated the subject, to divergent 
views as to the meaning of socialism. The author defines as social- 
istic any system ‘‘to equalize or communize the production and 
division of wealth.’’ For this work he has used ‘‘all the most im- 
portant original documents’’ and all secondary sources of value. 

To ascertain how much socialism there was in the movement of 1789, 
the cahiers, which reflect the real feelings of the clergy, nobility and 
tiers etal, have been carefully examined. They show very little trace 
of socialism—not a single demand for social revolution, destruction 
of property or the overthrow of the existing state of things. They 
demand equal taxation, judicial, administrative and economic re- 
forms, the seizure of church property, but mostly with indemnity, the 
abolition of feuda] rights, but not individual property, public work- 
shops, changes in commercial laws, regulation of wages, etc. These 
demands are in harmony with preceding reforms and are hardly 
revolutionary—certainly not socialistic. Abuses were to be removed 
by law without changing the fundamental inequality. All agreed 
with the fiers efat of Paris: ‘‘L' object des lois est d’assurer la liberté 
el la propriété.’” Even the boldest scarcely hinted at a radical 
modification of property. They asked for social reforms, but not 
socialism. 

The pamphlets and books of 1787-89 contained ideas of individ- 
uals and not of social groups like the cahiers, At least four thousand 
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demanded reforms and thus supplement the cahiers. Very few 
of them criticise social abuses dans un sense socialiste. The mod- 
erate ones do not demand a complete social reform, while the radi- 
cal ones advocate the subversion of the state and principles of 
equality and communism, and suggest a vague program. 

The ‘‘ moderates’’ discuss the origin of property and favor a pro- 
gressive tax, state factories, and regulation of wages by law—but 
these ideas are all found in earlier philosophers. The ‘‘radicals’’ 
are more socialistic—still not more than one out of twenty is revo- 
lutionary. Not more than six hada true conception of equality 
and communism. Out of 4,000 books and pamphlets, therefore, 
only 200 were vaguely socialistic and only six decidedly so, while 
none of the Cahiers were. 

In the Revolution the constitutionalists followed Voltaire and 
Montesquieu, the Girondists, Montesquieu, and the moderate theo- 
ries of Rousseau, the Montagnards, Rousseau’s Contrat Social, and 
the ultra-terrorists and Babouvistes, d’Helvetius, Diderot and 
Mably. At the outset of the Revolution it was generally believed 
that property was to be attacked and a social revolution was feared 
because of violent declarations, insurrections and local brigandage, 
but these were due to hunger, misery and discontent. 

In 1790 the Cercle Social was organized with undoubted socialistic 
tendencies. Fouchet was its founder, Bouche de fer its organ and 
Rousseau its model. Inspired by the Christian fraternity of the 
eighteenth century philosophy, it advocated social equality and a 
world brotherhood to be secured by degrees. Wealth, poverty and 
idleness were the three great crimes. The state was the guardian 
of property for the good of all. An agrarian law and other reforms 
were demanded. 

The Girondins differed from Jacobins in motive rather than ideas. 
They were bold thinkers, but not practical statesmen. 

The Jacobins, impregnated with Rousseau’s ideas, formed the 
most progressive revolutionary party, favored greater equality in 
society, held that the state ought to divide the wealth of the rich 
with the poor and advocated an agrarian law but feared to put it 
into practice. Down to 9 ¢hermidor private property was declared 
sacred. The communistic acts of the convention were temporary 
measures for public safety and not conceptions of a new society. 

The Jacobin leaders had no uniform system. Danton was an 
extreme democrat, but not a socialist. Marat had no well defined 
socialistic ideas and died before Jacobinism was fully developed. 
Saint Just was an idealist and not a true socialistic innovator. 
Robespierre alone seemed to have a new conception of social justice. 
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The convention orators were rather moderate and indulged in 
blatant generalizations oftener than attacks on social vices. All 
decrees of the convention assert the inviolability of private prop- 
erty. The absolute power of the state over property was not new. 
In short, theoretically, the Jacobins were no more socialistic tham 
Rousseau and Montesquieu, but there was this difference: these 
philosophers’ ideas were now in the mouths of the governors of 
France! Jacobinism did not die 9 /hermidor, but lived in the 
movement led by Babeuf. To Jacobin equality was added the com- 
munism of Babeuf. 

The ‘‘ Babouvistes’’ said that common good is the end of society, 
and this can be secured only by pure equality, since all have an 
equal right to all. They advocated common lands and produce, 
common education, common values, common wages for all labor— 
in short, an entirely new society based on equality and com- 
munism, 

In 1796 Babeuf thought the time ripe for the new movement. 
**L’égalité ou la mort!’ was the cry of the ‘‘ Zgauz,’’ who were 
to create a new revolution and, through it, establish ‘‘la Répub- 
ligue des Egaux,’’ to secure the greatest virtue, good and justice 
for all. This was the first conscious socialistic movement in 
France, and it was completely suppressed as anarchistic! 

Was there a public socialism? Taine alone has attempted to 
auswer the question and he has reached unwarranted conclusions, 
the author believes, because he sees socialism in every act of the 
Revolution and read into Jacobinism socialistic doctrines which 
were never intended. Discontent and suffering led to the rise of 
Babeuf, but his real following was small, and the whole world 
looked indifferently upon his condemnation by the directory. 
With the consulate all socialistic ideas die out almost entirely. 

The social reforms of the Revolution are all found in the phil- 
osophy of Montesquieu, Rousseau, Meslier, Mably, Morelly and 
Linguet. 

The author thinks the acts of the Revolution were not inspired 
by socialism. The confiscation of the goods of the emigrés was no 
more socialistic than the confiscation of Protestants’ property under 
Louis XIV. None but a blind person would call paper money, 
laws of heredity, public works, feeding the poor, etc., socialistic. 
The abolition of feudal rights was not socialistic to those who did 
it. The seizure of church lands was viewed as a necessary sacrifice 
and indemnity was granted. The theory of the omnipotence of 
the state was no more socialistic than the absolutism of Louis 
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From this careful analysis the author concludes that the Revolu- 
tion, viewed as a whole, had no socialism in it; that no party or 
public body had a socialistic program; that from 1789 to 1799 each 
government respected the existing social order and individual 
property; that socialistic ideas were sporadic and individual and 
those held by Jacobins and ‘‘Babouvistes’’ were utopian rather 
than practical, and that the whole movement was distinctly indi- 
vidualistic and the results were the same. 

While M. Lichtenberger is certainly to be congratulated for having 
done such a scholarly piece of work and for having made such a 
valuable contribution to our knowledge of that period, he cannot 


be said to have settled the question. 
A. C. FLICK. 


Syracuse University. 


Democracy: A Study of Government. By JAMES H. Hyswop, Ph. D., 
Professor of Logic and Ethics in Columbia University. Pp. xiii, 
300. Price, $1.50. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1899. 


From the start this book piques the reader’s curiosity. It is 
‘‘ affectionately dedicated to all those who despise politics,’’ yet two- 
thirds of its pages are devoted to what purport to be ‘‘ practical reme- 
dies.’ Sir Henry Maine, Mr. Lecky and many a writer of less ability 
have given us searching criticism of the democracy of the present and 
gloomy forebodings as to the democracy of the future, but in con- 
structive criticism most discussions of this theme have been wofully 
lacking. 

It is of interest to note that ‘‘astudy of the poverty problem on the 
one hand and of the exacting and impossible demands of civic duty 
on the other,’’ served as the somewhat unusual line of approach to 
this attempt to frame a comprehensive scheme of government. In 
the brief ‘‘Introduction’’ Mr. Lecky’s ‘‘ Democracy and Liberty’”’ 
calls forth some interesting comparisons of the viewpoints of de 
Tocqueville with those of the more recent critics of democracy, with 
a discussion of the causes of change. About eighty pages are devoted 
to setting forth ‘‘ the nature of the problem.’?’ The movement is here 
less steady than in the rest of the book. The Aristotelian analysis 
is condemned for centering attention upon the number instead of 
upon the 4ind of rulers. Some very interesting pages are given to the 
influence exerted upon political ideas by Christianity, and especially 
by the doctrine of the immortality of the soul, substituting the idea of 
right, of legitimacy, for that of power in the guidance of conduct. 
The theories of Bodin and of Hobbes are discussed, with clear em- 
phasis upon Hobbes’s failure to distinguish power and responsibility 
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from irresponsible power. Yet until the present time attempts to 
realize this responsibility, whether through elective tenure or through 
the limitations of written or unwritten constitutions, have for the 
most part failed. We must “separate the idea of freedom to act from 
that of irresponsibility.’’ 

Most reformers are men of a single idea. The millennium is to be 
ushered in by the referendum, by the single tax, or by state ownership 
of the agents of production. To Professor Hyslop’s mind, on the 
contrary, our present ills are due to the fact that we are trying to 
solve complicated problems with machinery far too simple and primi- 
tive. Relief therefore must be expected from no single reform; 
‘‘ what is needed is the idea of responsibility and the division of labor 
in government, the integration and differentiation of function in the 
operations of government.” 

After pointing out eight reforms much needed by the German 
language, an American humorist declared that ‘‘ these were perhaps 
all he could be expected to name for nothing.’’ Professor Hyslop is 
more liberal: he presents us with mime remedies for the present 
disorders of democracy. Admitting that present tendencies point to 
the wide introduction and thorough trial of the initiative and referen- 
dum, he subjects them toa searching criticism; direct legislation he 
rejects as an institution, which, “though it may be honest and mean 
well, cannot govern.’’ His own prescription is as follows (p. 141-42): 

1. A permanent official class in subordinate administrative positions. 

2. A court of impeachment and removal. 

3. The extension of executive powers of appointment and influence 
over legislation. 

4. The establishment of an agency partly for limiting the abuse of 
executive powers in appointing, and partly for preventing congres- 
sional usurpations and interference in appointments by means of 
political bargains and intimidation. 

5. The adoption of the English system of representation, with some 
modifications. 

6. The further differentiation of legislative functions so as to bring 
the duties of the legislature within the limits of intelligent perform- 
ance. 

7. Compulsory service for all persons whether appointed or elected. 

8. The appointment of a// judiciary incumbents. 

g. The differentiation of the elective franchise. 

In justification of so elaborate a scheme it is insisted that the com- 
plexity of the problem makes any single reform inadequate; as regards 
its practicability, ‘‘everything here suggested is the adoption or 
modification of functions and institutions already in use.”’ 
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The limits of this review will permit but a hasty reference to two of 
these points. Radical treatment is prescribed for the difficulties now 
experienced in the use by the executive of the powers of appointment 
and removal. Appointments are to be referred to a Court of Confirma- 
tion, whose members are to serve without salary for a long term, being 
appointed by the executive and confirmed by the Upper House, Its 
functions are the confirmation or rejection of all the executive 
appointments, except those of its own members. The Court of 
Impeachment and Removal is declared to be the key to the whole 
proposed system, since it ‘‘introduces a direct method of applying 
adequate responsibility to the executive and legislative agencies.’’ It 
is to consist of three members appointed by the executive for life, 
subject to removal only by impeachment before the Supreme Court. 
Its members are to be excluded from appointment to any other office 
even after resignation, and alternates are to be appointed to succeed 
immediately on the death, resignation or removal of any serving mem- 
bers. This court is to have summary and absolute power of removal 
over both elected and appointed officers, and no power of appoint- 
ment; it is to have also the power to dissolve the legislative assemblies 
and order new elections. 

Not less radical is the proposed differentiation of the elective fran- 
chise. While insisting that the suffrage is not a natural right, but is 
wholly subject to the interests of the community, the author admits 
that universal suffrage may be useful, perhaps necessary, where it may 
serve as a defensive measure against aggression upon personal rights, 
but urges that it is not a fit means for constructive ends. 

The suggested differentiation is as follows: (1) The election of the 
Upper Houses—which are to have exclusive control of many of the 
most important subjects of legislation—by limited suffrage. (2) The 
election of the Lower Houses by universal suffrage. (3) The election 
of the executive by universal suffrage, except the mayors of munici- 
palities who should be elected by limited suffrage. (4) The stricter 
and more extensive exclusion of criminals from recovery of citizenship. 
Intellectual qualifications are rejected for familiar reasons and a vigor- 
ous argument is presented in favor of the payment of an income tax, 
to be determined by law, as the best obtainable suffrage qualification. 

This book makes stimulating reading. It is written in a crisp but 
careless style; the split infinitive seems to be a favorite idiom. In not 
a few places there is a straining after effect, which ends in smartness 
rather than brilliancy. The worshiper of democracy will find here 
slight comfort. Democracy in its pure form is declared to be “‘ poly- 
glot government without head or brains.’’ No heed is given to the 
educative value of government by the people; to an unwarranted 
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extent the “ proletariat ’’ is represented as “ striking at the wealth of 
the community,’’ while wealth is too readily accepted as a trustworthy 
evidence of intelligence and public spirit. Nevertheless keen analysis 
abounds, and both diagnosis and prescription well merit consideration. 
That the prompt application of several of the remedies would have 
salutary effects admits of no doubt. 

GEORGE H. HAYNES, 

Worcester Polytechnic Institute. 

Report of the Educational Commission of the City of Chicago, pp. 

xvi, 248. Chicago, 1899. 

The radical and far-reaching improvements in the school system 
urged in the Report of the Chicago Educational Commission * em- 
body the conclusions of advanced educators and are based on the 
experience of many cities. The investigation in Chicago brought 
to light ‘‘defects so vital that criticism would have been heard in 
larger measure from the people if an inadequate plan of administration 
had not left them in comparative ignorance of conditions.’’ The 
result of a year’s work, by a commission representative of the Board 
of Education, the City Council, and outside citizens, is an outline of 
statutory organization, rules of government, and principles of develop- 
ment for a city school system. 

The theme of the report seems to be that present results are not pro- 
portionate to the time, the effort, and the money that are being ex- 
pended by the Board and its professional employes as well as by the 
children. 

The application of business principles to school administration 
which leads the commission to separate legislative from executive 
duties, is the most important recommendation in the report. The 
powers and duties assigned by the Commission, respectively, to the 
board and its executives, are such as to concentrate authority and re- 
sponsibility in the same hands. The freedom of the board from petty 
details is also intended to secure for it the membership of those citizens 
best able to mould educational policy. The exceedingly high stand- 
ards of qualification by which the appointment, promotion, and dis- 
charge of the teaching force are to be determined should assure 
favorable conditions for the progress of education. 

Having eliminated defects in the machinery of the system by a new 
organization, attention is turned to the course of study. The curric- 
ulum is declared to be overcrowded. The course is to be simplified, 
unified, and made flexible as to promotions. It is to be enriched by 
the addition of constructive work, and facilitated by kindergarten 
training. 

* Chicago, 1899. 
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The need for arousing a spirit of enthusiasm in the teachers is Ml 
recognized. In order to stimulate professional advance, opportunities j 
for growth and training are increased. An impartial and compe- 
tent examining board is to insure fair treatment. A salary schedule 
graded according to proved efficiency, and a wide latitude of rights ‘ 
and privileges, are to encourage thoughtful work. 

The establishment of intimate relations between the schools and 
the general public is the third and last resource of the commission in 
the accomplishment of its purpose. A free lecture system, suggested 
by the commission as a means of adult education, has in other cities 
aroused an interest in municipal life and government. The Report 
has met with sufficient apathy or opposition in Chicago to show how 1 
wide is the present chasm between parents and the school administra- ij 
tion. ‘‘ Resident Commissioners’’ are to fill this breech. The value 
and need of a Public Education Association seem forgotten. To 
prevent the system from becoming self-centred and to obtain helpful 
criticism, provision is, however, made in the appointment of expert 
‘*inspectors.”’ 

If the report disappoints the reader at all, it is in some lack of 
philosophical breadth and scientific method. For the first, although its 
scheme is clear and its scope wide, there are notable omissions in the 
physical side of education. The mental, moral, and physical devel- 
opment of the child through his instinct for play; school hygiene ; 
medical inspection of school children; and provision for defectives: 
all are practically unnoticed. For the second, although the style of 
the report is direct and logical, there is a lack of first-hand observa- 
tion which lessens its power to carry conviction. The recommenda- 
tions of the commission are, nevertheless, reasonable and authoritative. 
The problems of Chicago’s schools are the problems of every large 
American city, and the report is a contribution to the literature of if 
the subject that will be of more than local value. 


Dora KEEN. 
Philadelphia. 


Jared Sparks and Alexis de Tocqueville. By HERBERT B. ADAMS. i” 
Pp. 49. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1898. 
In this monograph Professor Adams has printed a series of letters 

exchanged between Jared Sparks and Alexis de Tocqueville during 

the years from 1831 to 1858. Among them is an elaborate paper by 

Sparks upon *‘ The Government of Towns in Massachusetts.” Aside 

from the light which these papers throw upon the source of a good \ 

deal of Tocqueville’s information regarding New England towns, . 

they are of interest in setting forth Sparks’ theory of town origin 4 
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and government. To him the Pilgrims who landed at Plymouth were 
‘as far as the rights and forms of government ”’ were concerned “ in 
a state of nature;” and the same he believed true of all the first 
settlers of New England. He says, furthermore, that the ‘“‘ knowl- 
edge and habits of local government” were acquired by experience 
on New England soil; that ‘‘representation in proportion to the 
numbers of the people’’ and a ‘‘free suffrage in elections’’ were 
merely matters of convenience made necesary by the increase in 
numbers of the local settlements; that the general government did 
not exist from the beginning but was the result of compact. ‘‘ When 
the settlements,’’ he says, ‘‘or towns as we may now call them, first 
agreed to this union they had, individually, in their own hands the 
power which pertains to a social or political compact” (p. 18); 
“thence, it was obvious that they would give up no more than was 
essential to the general interests without divesting themselves of their 
primitive rights.”” Later, he says, ‘‘As the towns increased in number 
a political union was formed and the General Court or Legislature was 
established” (p. 26); ‘‘ The groundwork of the state government is in 
the towns and each town is in some sort an epitome of the state’’ (p. 
29); ‘‘Notown . . . . hasever been incorporated by an express 
act of the legislature ’’ (p. 32); “‘ The corporate powers exist in the 
nature of legal rights, founded on usage and early habits ’’ (p. 19). 

It is interesting to see here two separate theories, that of natu- 
tal liberty and the social compact, and that of the town as the 
source of sovereignty and the residuary legatee of political power, 
brought into combination. We begin to see from this why Tocque- 
ville exaggerated so greatly the importance of the New England 
town, and we are led to meditate upon the tenacity of this doctrine 
of life according to nature and the state according to contract. For 
the view of the village community presented by Mr. Freeman, and 
worked out in this country, notably by Professor Johnston in his 
history of Connecticut, isin reality nothing more than a revival of 
the a priori theories of Rousseau, and it is strange to see how hard it 
is for those theories to die even in the uncongenial atmosphere of 
modern historical criticism. 

At the same time the logical conclusion to be drawn from the pre- 
mises here laid down by Sparks for the town is that the social com- 
pact theory applies also to the union between the states, and this too 
in New [ngland, the abode of federalism, on the eve of Webster’s great 
speech on the constitution. It would be interesting to know whether 
Sparks has expressed himself on this subject elsewhere. 

CHARLES M. ANDREWS. 

Bryn Mawr College. 
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A Short History of Switzerland. By Dr. Kart, DANDLIKER, Pro- 
fessor at the University of Zurich. Translated by E. Salisbury. 
Pp. 294. Price, $2.50. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1899. 

Americans should study the history of Switzerland, for it is in 
Switzerland that we find to-day the best example of the application 
of democratic principles to the life of the state. 

The following extracts from Swiss State Papers, which Dr. Dand- 
liker has placed upon his fly-leaf, form an excellent guiding thread 
through the labyrinth of historical vicissitudes leading to the present 
vigorous and progressive life of the wonderfully ‘‘advanced’’ and 
prosperous little republic in the heart of monarchical Europe: 
Suisses sont assez sage pour n'’avoir pas Vesprit de conquerans, 
qui est ordinairement l’esprit d’injustice.”’ ‘‘Les Suisses ont deux 
Religions dans leur Pais; Cest ce qui les divise quelque fois: mais 
tls n’ont qu’ une liberté, gu’ ils uiment souverainement; c est ce qui les 
réunil loujour, et gui les réiinira eternellement.”’ 

How this wisdom which eliminated the spirit of conquest was devel- 
oped, and how the Swiss, divided as they have ever been by diversity 
of religions, of race, of language, of customs, are yet inseparably 
united by their unchanging love for their one liberty, is admirably 
told by our author. It is to be regretted that he did not add 
another chapter briefly narrating the steps—or rather the leaps and 
bounds—of progress along true democratic lines within the last 
twenty-five years (for the book closes with the year 1874). It would 
seem that this might have been easily and very properly done, and 
to American students would have been of especial value. 

The book is in part a revision of a well-known text-book by 
Professor Dandliker, but much of it has been rewritten in the light 
of the author’s more recent studies in preparation for his three- 
volume History of Switzerland. Especially has the history of the 
obscure and confused periods of the Middle Ages, more particularly 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, been elucidated by the latest 
investigations, while that of the seventeenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies has been ‘‘almost recast after the model of the larger work.’’ 

Swiss history is here divided into four periods. The First Period 
deals with the ancient races and the history of the people previous 
to A. D. 1218, together with a sketch of the early territorial 
divisions. Even back in those crude, primitive times the living 
‘*germ of Swiss liberty’? is pointed out in the free communes of 
village, town and country. 

The Second Period, 1218 to 1516, might well have been termed 
the Heroic Age of Swiss History. It includes two hundred years of 
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struggle against outside tyranny and of a somewhat blind but per- 
sistent striving after union and freedom, which resulted in the rise 
and development of the Confederacy and was followed by the 
hundred years (1400-1516) of the height of the power of Switzer- 
land as a European state. 

The Third Period, 1516 to 1798, covers the era of the Reforma- 
tion, the religious wars which followed and the formation of 
aristocratic constitutions, ending with the intellectual regeneration 
and political ferments of the eighteenth century, 

The Fourth Period is that of the new development in its varied 
phases, including an account of the consolidation of the Federal 
State and of the progress of the Republic under the Constitution 
of 1848. 

Synoptical and chronological tables, an excellent index and table 
of contents help to make the work convenient for reference. 


JESSE Macy. 
fowa College. 


Rhode Island and the Formation of the Union. By FRANK GREENE 
BaTEs, Ph. D., [Columbia University Studies in History, Economics 
and Public Law. Vol. X, No. 2]. Pp. 220. New York and London: 
The Macmillan Company, 1898. 

Dr. Bates’ monograph makes a substantial addition to our knowl- 
edge of that public opinion in the various states to which the framers 
of the constitution had to make their final appeal. The contest in 
Rhode Island has a special interest because of her stubborn resistance 
to the ‘‘ more perfect union.’’ The author has done his work with 
thoroughness, using not merely printed material, but manuscript 
archives as well. The literary workmanship leaves something to be 
desired, Details are not always so ordered as to enforce sharply and 
clearly the main propositions which the author hassought to establish. 

The introduction on the colonial era seems rather perfunctory and 
somewhat lacking in proportion. Whatever influence may have been 
exerted by the early boundary controversies, they need hardly 
have been reviewed in so much detail. On the other hand, a more 
comprehensive view of the colony as it was, say in 1765, would have 
increased the effectiveness of the author’s treatment of the later years. 
One cannot avoid a certain skepticism in regard to the causal relation 
between the individualism illustrated in the founding and early history 
of the colony, and the course which it pursued after the War of 
Independence. 

The aggressiveness and spirit of co-operation shown by Rhode 
Island in the events leading up to independence are well brought out. 
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When the articles of confederation were presented to the states for 
acceptance, Rhode Island, while urging amendments, showed a highly 
creditable spirit of accommodation. The turning point appeared 
when the effort was made to secure the grant of additional powers to 
Congress. The reasons for opposition to the impost were not, how- 
ever, purely constitutional. It was feared that the exercise of the 
new power would injure the commercial interests of the state. In 
rejecting the impost in 1782, the vote of the assembly was unanimous. 
The state continued in its attitude of opposition when the revenue 
scheme of 1783 was presented, though the constitutional objections 
raised to the original impost had been partially met. Gradually, 
however, the conviction forced itself upon the merchants of Rhode 
Island that their interests demanded the granting of larger powers to 
Congress, and in 1786 the state was ready to grant all or nearly all 
that was then asked. 

The mercantile interests had abandoned their particularistic 
attitude, but they could not maintain themselves against the superior 
numerical force of the country party. The specific issue between the 
two parties was that of paper money. Real distress, the difficulty of 
meeting private and public obligations, led the debtor classes to demand 
the issue of paper money. ‘The conservative interests which controlled 
the assembly at the beginning of 1786 refused, but the next election 
showed their political weakness, and the radical party gained a con- 
trol which lasted for several years. Then followed the series of 
excesses which culminated in the denial of trial by jury, and finally 
received a salutary check in the decision of the superior court in the 
case of Frevett vs. Weeden. Even after the gradual abandonment of 
the paper money program, the party responsible for that program 
retained political control. To a state controlled by these elements. 
the appeal was made, first to take partin the convention and then to 
ratify the constitution. The noteworthy thing here seems to be the 
essential similarity of the opposition in Rhode Island to that, for 
example, in Massachusetts. If the people of the central part of the 
latter state could have been set off by themselves, their action would 
undoubtedly have been similar to that of Rhode Island. 

The amendments proposed by Rhode Island to the federal constitu- 
tion seem to indicate no important difference in kind between the 
opposition here and that elsewhere. One receives the general impres- 
sion that the final adhesion of Rhode Island to the constitution was 
due not so much to a change of principles, as to the not ungrounded 
fear of the consequences of further resistance. The passage in the 
federal senate of the bill for commercial non-intercourse with Rhode 
Island, indicated a spirit with which it was unwise to trifle. The 
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victory of the anti-federalists in the election of 1790 also seems to 
indicate that ratification was an act of necessity rather than of 
choice. 

We certainly can not exclude altogether the influence of early 
particularistic traditions in determining the action of the state during 
this period, but the reader will probably conclude that the most 
significant elements in the opposition were those which Rhode Island 
shared with other states. With a leadership less efficient than that of 
Hamilton, the first federalist minority in New York might have been 
no better off than the constitutional party in Newport and Provi- 
dence. 

An appendix gives the text of the amendments proposed by Rhode 
Island to the federal constitution. The book seems of sufficient 
extent and importance to make the addition of an index desirable. 

EvarTs B. GREENE. 

University of 
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NOTES ON MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT. 


AMERICAN CITIES. 


Greater New York.—Civil Service System. The recent decision 
of the Court of Appeals of New York has thrown the whole civil 
service system of the city of New York into a condition of uncer- 
tainty; a situation which serves to illustrate the unsatisfactory relations 
existing between the state and the municipality and the carelessness 
of the state legislature in passing laws without reference to their 
influence upon existing legislation dealing with the same subject. 
The question arose through the removal of the superintendent of city 
hospitals on April 1, 1898. Prior to March § this position had been 
placed in the schedule not subject to competitive examination. On 
March 31, that is to say, one day before the removal of the superin- 
tendent, a new civil service law of the state went into effect, which 
provided that ‘if a person holding a position subject to competitive 
examination shall be removed or reduced, the reasons therefor shall 
be stated in writing and the person so removed have an opportunity 
to make an explanation, and further, that the civil service regulations 
of the cities should be approved by the State Civil Service Commis- 
sion.’’ The contention of the removed official was that inasmuch as 
the rules under which his position had been transferred to the exempt 
class were not approved by the state commission in the manner re- 
quired, they became inoperative on March 31, and that the position 
was thereby restored to the competitive class, from which removals 
imight be made only in the manner prescribed by law. The decision 
of the court, which upheld the position of the Municipal Civil Ser- 
vice Commission, was based upon two distinct grounds. In the first 
place the court holds that the charter of Greater New York contains 


a special and exclusive system for classification and examinations. 


for the civil service and that this charter manifests deliberate intention 
on the part of the legislature to take the city of New York out of the 
general civil service law of the state. The act of 1898 was intended 
to amend the general state law, was prospective in its operation, and 
while it applied to all the cities of the state it left the city of New 
York under its original charter system for want of apt language to 
make the act operative upon the charter provisions. ‘‘ Where a local 
and special statute covers the entire ground and constitutes a complete 
system of provisions and regulations, which the general statute, if 


allowed to operate, would alter, the settled rule is that it is not to be 
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deemed repealed except the intent to repeal is clearly emphasized.” 
To support this a number of cases are cited. 

The second principle upon which the decision rests, and which in 
reality furnishes the basis for the opinion of the majority of the court, 
is that the regulations and classifications of the municipal commission 
were valid and that even if the law of March 31 did apply to the 
city, there remained a further period of two months after March 31 
for the submission of such rules to the state board for approval, and 
that still another month was allowed to the state board in which to 
approve the same; that during this whole period of three months, or 
in other words, down to the first of July, 1898, such rules remained 
valid and effective, and that as the position held by the plaintiff was 
classified under these rules in a schedule exempt from competitive 
examination, and as his removal occurred on April 1, such removal 
was regular. 

The unsatisfactory wording of the opinion has created considerable 
doubt as to whether the court means to apply the general state act of 
1898 to the city of New York. The corporation counsel holds, and 
would seem to be upheld by the tenor of the first part of the decision, 
that the local civil service board is free to establish its own rules inde- 
pendently of the state board. The state commission on the other 
hand claims that the decision refers only to the state of affairs prior to 
July 1 and does not decide the question whether the local appoint- 
ments since that date are legal or not. In this view the commission 
is seconded by the New York Civil Service Association and finds 
justification in the latter portion of the decision in which the court 
says that the act of 1898 cannot have a retroactive effect, that regula- 
tions adopted by municipal commissions remain in force until after 
the three months from March 31, 1898, have elapsed. 

‘* Where, as in the present case, a new rule is laid down by the 
legislative body for the future administration of the civil service 
system in cities throughout the state, it must logically follow, that 
acts done under the authority of the law in force, prior to the time 
when the new law takes effect, are valid. The regulations of the New 
York Civil Service Commission of March 5, 1898, were validly made 
and being existent when the act of 1898 was passed, were in express 
terms recognized; but they were required to be further approved by 
the state board. Hence what had been done under their authority 
was lawfully done, and was not affected.”” Adopting this second por- 
tion of the decision, which was specifically stated to be the ground 
upon which the majority of the court concurred in the opinion, the 
New York Civil Service Association has asked the city controller 
not to issue warrants forthe payment of salaries to persons holding 
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appointments subsequent to July 1,1898, under rules which have not 
been approved by the State Civil Service Board. ; 

The Court of Appeals has since decided that the rules of the local 
civil service boards must have the approval of the state board. 

The whole question has been practically settled by the recent passage 
of a new Civil Service Act, which repeals the so-called ‘‘ Black Act,”’ 
which had been designed to take the ‘‘ starch out of the civil service.” 
The new law requires that the rules in force in New York City, as well 
as in other cities, shall conform to fixed and uniform standards and 
that they shall be approved by the state commission. The wisdom of 
the new measure is attested by the fact that under the administration 
of the civil service law of the present New York board the competi- 
tive system was maintained in form rather than in fact. In a recent 
publication of the council of the City Club, of New York, it was 
shown that seven hundred appointments were made without examina- 
tion to so-called confidential positions; sixteen hundred were made 
under temporary certificates, the majority of which are still continued; 
five thousand were appointed as “‘laborers,’’ and many of these were 
promptly assigned to duties which should be performed only by per- 
sons who have passed the competitive examination. In other words, 
a regular procedure for the violation of the existing law has been 
developed. In the new law adequate provision has been made for 
exemptions from classification or examination. Under the definition 
of the term ‘‘ civil service ’’ the officers elected by the people, officers 
appointed subject to confirmation by the senate and all judicial officers 
are excepted. Further exceptions are made in the case of heads of 
departments, election officers, commissioners of deeds, deputies and 
secretaries, and principals and teachers of the public schools. The 
law stiil leaves to the mayor the appointment of city commissioners, 
but gives to the state commission the power to amend or suspend rules 
made by the city commission if, after explanation by the city commis- 
sion, it appears plainly that the rules did not carry out the purposes 
of the law. The state commission can furthermore remove local com- 
missioners for proved inefficiency or misconduct, but only by unani- 
mous vote after a full hearing on written charges and with the approval 
of the governor. 

New York City.—Rapid 7ransit.* The various plans for improved 
transit facilities in New York City have received a severe check be- 
cause of the antagonistic attitude of the present city administration 
to the construction of an underground system. Legal difficulties have 
also arisen, owing to the uncertainty of the relation of such system in 


* For the discussion of the earlier stages of the rapid transit plans, see Notes on 
Municipal Government in the ANNALS for March and May, 1898. 
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the borough of New York to the greater city. Article VIII, Section 
10, of the Constitution of New York, provides that ‘‘no county or 
city shall be allowed to become indebted for any purpose or in any 
manner to an amount which, including existing indebtedness, shall 
exceed ten per centum of the assessed valuation of such county 
or city subject totaxation . . . . and all indebtedness in excess 
of such limitation except such as may now exist, shall be absolutely 
void, except as herein otherwise provided.’’ The Rapid Transit Com- 
mission now claims that this provision does not apply to the county 
of New York, because the city and county were already coterminous 
when the constitution was adopted. Furthermore, under the Greater 
New York organization the county of New York is not coterminous 
with the city, inasmuch as the Greater New York includes several 
counties. Interpreting the constitutional limitation as inapplicable, 
the commission holds that the county of New York has the power to 
incur an indebtedness of ten per cent of its assessed valuation, which, 
added to the ten per cent of the borough of New York, would place 
the city’s real borrowing capacity at twenty per cent of the assessed 
valuation, The case of the East River Savings Institution, decided by 
the Court of Appeals, in 736 New York, 52, is cited, in which it was 
held that the borough of Brooklyn and King’s County could each 
borrow up to ten per cent of their assessed valuation. Unless this 
contention is upheld, the municipal construction and operation of 
the road will be practically impossible, as the city would not be able 
to increase its indebtedness sufficiently to meet the expenses of con- 
struction. Under any circumstances it would be necessary to so 
amend the charter of Greater New York as to make the road an asset 
of New York County alone. 

Another course open to the commission is to obtain from the legis- 
lature the power to grant the franchise for the construction of an 
underground railroad to a private corporation. This, of course, 
would involve the abandonment of municipal construction, which had 
been favorably passed upon at a popular election. In a memorial 
recently presented to the state legislature the commission asks for 
this power in case financial limitations will not permit the city to 
undertake the work. 

Towards the end of March the Metropolitan Street Railway Com- 
pany submitted to the commission a proposition for the construction 
of the underground railway under the following conditions: 


1. The routes and plan of construction prescribed by the board and 
approved by the municipal authorities and Appellate Division to be 
adopted, subject only to modifications in detail. The plan includes 
tunnel construction except at the extreme upper part of the road. 
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2. Construction to begin at once on the section of the road runnin 
from the City Hall through Elm street, Fourth avenue, petpanal 
street, Broadway and the Boulevard to a point above Fort George, and 
that section to be completed within three years, 

3. The remainder of the road upon the routes prescribed by the 
board to be built within two years after the grantee shall earn five per 
cent upon the actual cost of the first section. 

4. Passengers to be carried the entire length of the road for a single 
fare of five cents, and to have the right to a transfer from or to any 

art of the Metropolitan system for an additional fare of three cents. 

he fare upon express trains running at a rate not less than twenty 
miles an hour and, for at least two oles below Forty-second street, at 
not less than thirty miles an hour, to be ten cents, with right of 
transfer from or to any part of the Metropolitan system without addi- 
tional charge. 

5. The grant to be in perpetuity. 

6. The grantee to be entitled to use side galleries and other spaces 
in the tunnel not necessary for railroad purposes for any wires, tubes or 
conductors authorized by law, and to receive rentals therefor. 

7. Rental to the city to be five per cent of gross receipts, provided 
that the grantee shall first receive five per cent net upon the cost of 
construction, such cost to be subject to proper scrutiny by the board. 
The grantee to be exempted from taxation until it shall earn five per 
cent. 


The Rapid Transit Board commenting on this proposition says, 
“Under the law as it now stands the board is bound to construct with 
the funds of the city or not to construct at all. The board is con- 
vinced that municipal construction is now, and perhaps, for a long 
time will be, impracticable. If rapid transit is to be secured now, the 
board must have power to make a grant to private capitalists.’’ 

This proposition of the Metropolitan Railway Co. has met with 
considerable opposition, particularly the provision granting a per- 
petual franchise. In view of this opposition the company has with- 
drawn the offer on the ground that it would only be prepared to 
undertake such a vast enterprise assured of the good-will of the 
citizens, 

The Legislature and New York City.* During the present session 
of the legislature the usual mass of bills relating to the city of New 
York has made its appearance. Few only of these bills are essentially 
public bills affecting the whole city. Most of them, whatever their 
form, are designed to benefit certain persons, or certain small parts of 
the city, in entire disregard of the fact that the cases covered by them 
are fully provided for by the charter. Even those bills which are 
honestly intended to make some improvement in the local law relat- 
ing to the entire city are, for the most part, drawn with but little 
care for the provisions of law now in force. Bills of both these classes 


* Communication of James W. Pryor, Esq., Secretary City Club, New York City. 
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threaten to add to the great uncertainty and confusions of the special 
laws relating to the government of New York City. Fortunately the 
governor may be trusted to appreciate this fact, and to veto most of the 
ill-considered local bills that may be sent to him by the legislature. 

The Amsterdam Avenue Fight. The struggle in the legislature 
over the question whether the laying of four underground trolley 
tracks in Amsterdam avenue shall be prohibited by legislative enact- 
ment, has excited more interest in this city than any other question 
which has presented itself at Albany this year. Two or three very 
large and earnest mass meetings have been held by the citizens of that 
part of the city which is directly concerned, and a delegation of several 
hundred attended a hearing at Albany, in behalf of a bill pending 
before the legislature to make the proposed arrangement of tracks 
illegal. The familiar process of confusing the issue by compromise 
and amendment has been employed so successfully by the opponents 
of the bill, that the few remaining days of the session may not see the 
passage of measure. 

Pennsylvania.—/Franchises. A bill of considerable importance 
to the city of Philadelphia, prohibits any city of the commonwealth, 
co-extensive in boundary with the county, from leasing or selling 
the franchise of any plant now in use, or that may hereafter be 
established for the purpose of supplying the people with heat, light 
or water, without first submitting the question to a popular vote of the 
qualified electors of such city. 

Philadelphia.—Charter Amendment. A bill has been recently 
introduced into the state legislature, by the Hon. Clinton Rogers 
Woodruff, to reduce the number of members in both branches of 
councils and to change the system of election in the upper branch 
from the district to the general ticket plan. The bill provides for the 
election of a common council of fifteen members and of a select 
council on the basis of one representative for every six thousand of 
taxable inhabitants. This change, which is in harmony with the gen- 
eral tendency of municipal reform, will reduce the preseat select 
council from thirty-seven to fifteen members. The bill furthermore 
provides that the committees of select council shall be created through 
election by members of the council and not by appointment by the 
president. The common council to be one-third of its present size. 

Cincinnati.*—Charter Revision. The Ohio Municipal Code Com- 
mission, appointed in pursuance of an act of the last legislature, has 
been in session in various parts of the state, and from the public 
expressions of the commissioners, all friends of good government will 
regard the proposed measure with satisfaction. It provides for home 

* Communication of Max B. May, Esq. 
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rule for cities, and adopts the federal plan of government and the 
merit system. There will be four administrative departments, the 
Departments of Accounts, of Law, of Public Works and of Police. 
These several departments will be under the direction of one man, 
instead as now of bipartisan boards. The common council will 
be replaced by a smaller body, part of which will be elected at large, 
part by wards; the members will be paid a salary, and their power 
limited strictly to legislative subjects. The only officials to be elected 
will be the mayor, treasurer, police court judge and clerk, and 
councilmen. Nominations for municipal offices shall be made by 
petition only, and the names of all candidates must be printed alpha- 
betically under each office upon the official ballot, without any dis- 
tinguishing mark of party affiliation or otherwise. The bill will be 
introduced at the beginning of the legislative session in January, 
1g00, and a vigorous campaign made for its adoption. 

California.*— 7axation of City and County Bonds. In California 
at present county and municipal bonds are subject to taxation. Of 
course the original purchasers get them for less on thisaccount. The 
theory is that what the counties and municipalities lose in this way 
will be more than made up by taxation. But the effect is not what was 
expected. In only ten counties of the state are bonds assessed, and 
last year less than $15,000 were collected from this source. 

The chairman of the committee on municipal affairs of the legisla- 
ture which has just adjourned discovered bonds to the amount of more 
than thirteen millions dollars on which taxes should, according to 
the present law, be paid. And it is by no means certain that further 
investigation would not have revealed the existence of other bonds of 
great aggregate value which escape assessment. But by the failure to 
assess and collectupon the known thirteen millions the state loses 
annually about $250,000. 

The efficient chairman of the committee, Mr. E. K. Taylor, think- 
ing it would be better to repeal the law, has secured the passage of a 
bill directing that the question of such repeal shall be submitted to 
the people for their decision at the next election. It is certain that 
the people receive far less for their bonds than they otherwise would 
because they are placed upon the market on the theory that the bond- 
holders are to pay taxes upon them. 

San Francisco.—New Charter.t On January 19, 1899, the Legis- 
lature of California formally approved the new charter for San Fran- 
cisco, which had been adopted at a special municipal election held in 
that city on May 26, 1898. This action was the culmination of a long- 


* Communication of George R. Dodson, Esq., Alameda, California. 
+ Communication of Hon, Clinton Rogers Woodruff. 
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continued effort on the part of the Merchants’ Association to secure a 
new charter for the city.* Although defeated several times at the 
polls, it did not give up the fight, and in September, 1897, to carry 
out more effectively its object, the association organized a Charter 
Commission of one hundred, the first work of which was to secure the 
nomination and election of a board of fifteen free-holders pledged to 
consider the whole question from a broad municipal point of view. 
This board prepared a charter which was adopted by popular vote in 
May, 1898, and has now been approved by the legislature. The 
charter goes into effect January 1, 1900. It provides for the election 
by popular vote of eighteen supervisors, a mayor, auditor, city attor- 
ney, district attorney, treasurer, assessor, tax collector, recorder, pub- 
lic administrator, county clerk, sheriff, coroner, five justices of the 
peace for two year terms, four police judges and a superintendent of 
schools for four years. 

The mayor, who is ex-officio president of the Board of Supervisors, 
has general supervision of all the departments of municipal govern- 
ment and the books of each department. It is his duty to see that the 
departments are honestly and economically administered; and that 
the terms of the franchises granted are faithfully executed. It lies 
within his power to postpone final action upon any franchise until 
it shall have been ratified or rejected by the people at the next fol- 
lowing election. The mayor also has power to appoint three com- 
missioners of public works, four police commissioners, four fire 
commissioners, four school directors, five health commissioners, five 
election commissioners, five park commissioners and three civil service 
commissioners; the terms of most of these being for four years. 

While the first mayor under the charter will appoint all the com- 
missioners of the several boards, the terms of these members will be 
so arranged that one will expire each year, so that no subsequent 
mayor will be able in the ordinary course of events, to appoint more 
than two members of any board. Under the present charter, the 
mayor is a mere figurehead with scarcely any substantial power; 
under the new charter he will be a distinct factor in its municipal 
government, both through his power of appointment and through 
his power of supervision, as well as his power to insist upon a submis- 
sion of franchise ordinances to the voters for ratification. 

The legislative power of the city and county is vested in the board 
of supervisors, whose membership is increased from twelve to eigh- 
teen. All are to be elected at large, and each supervisor will receive 
$1,200 a year salary, and be required to give a bond in the sum 
of $5,000 for the faithful performance of duty. The mayor is the 


*See ANNALS, Vol, xi, Notes on Municipal Government, pp. 284, 285. 
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presiding officer of the board. The ex-mayors will be entitled to seats 
therein, but without vote or compensation. 

The charter makes it incumbent on the supervisors to procure every 
two years, beginning with the year 1go1, estimates of the actual value 
of the water, gas, electric light, and power and steam works, tele- 
phone lines, street railroads and other public utilities; and to submit 
to the people at the next following election the question whether 
there shall be municipal ownership and operation of the same. Upon 
petition of fifteen percent of the electors, the supervisors must submit 
to the vote of the people a proposition for the acquisition of any 
public utility desired, and the mayor may also submit such a proposi- 
tion. Should a majority of the electors determine to take over any 
of the properties, their control will thereafter come under the juris- 
diction of the Board of Public Works. The supervisors are empowered 
to submit the question of municipal ownership to the people at any 
time without petition. 

Pittsburg.*—New Charter. In 1895, as a result of the reform 
declarations of the Republican state platform, a movement was insti- 
tuted in Pittsburg to secure the adoption of a new charter for that 
city, the Citizens’ Municipal League and the Chamber of Commerce 
taking the lead. As aresult a bill, known as the Bruce Charter, was 
prepared for introduction at the 1897 session of the Pennsylvania 
Legislature. This charter was given special prominence because it 
was drafted by a member of the committee of five selected by the 
Republican State Committee to draft the necessary legislation to 
carry out the platform pledges. No sooner, however, had the charter 
which applied to cities of the second class, including Pittsburg and 
Allegheny, been introduced than the politicians of Allegheny vigor- 
ously objected, claiming that the people of that city were entirely 
satisfied with their form of government and desired no change. 
To meet this objection a bill known as the ‘‘ Ripper Bill’’ pro- 
viding for the reclassification of the cities of the commonwealth and 
transferring Pittsburg from the second class to the first class was 
introduced. It also contained the remarkable provision that within 
thirty days of the passage of a city from one class to another all the 
offices in said city should thereby become vacated and the new 
officials provided for under the new form of government for the class 
to which the city was transferred should be appointed by the gov- 
ernor. Such a radical measure naturally provoked strenuous oppo- 
sition which grew to such an extent that it resulted in the defeat 
of all of Pittsburg’s reform legislation. 


* Communication of the Honorable Clinton Rogers Woodruff. 
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The present charter minimizes the importance of the mayor and 
reduces his functions to the smallest possible degree. His appointing 
power is practically mz/, being confined to the appointment of a mes- 
senger and clerk and five police justices. His veto can be overridden 
by a three-fifths vote of councils. There is no concentration of 
authority in any popularly elected officer and the whole plan is so 
devised as to make it impossible for the voters to reach those who are 
actually accountable, or to affect any change short of continuous or 
unremitting effort carried on for five or six years. At the 1899 session 
of the legislature, the Bruce Charter was re-introduced by Represen- 
tative Creasy, a Democrat. It was negatived by the committee on 
municipal corporations and an effort to place the bill on the calendar 
by a direct vote of the House failed. Although it received a majority 
of the votes cast, it did not receive the necessary one hundred and 
three votes required by the rules. The Democrats voted solidly for it 
and some of the more independently inclined Republicans aided them. 
This practically ended the movement for the present session, but by 
no means ends the movement of the citizens of Pittsburg for that 
relief to which they believe they are entitled, not only by the promises 
made to them but by the actual condition of affairs. It is generally 
understood that the agitation will be continued by the Chamber of 
Commerce and the Citizens’ Municipal League. As a result of the 
work thus far done considerable important information has been 
gathered and published bearing on the actual municipal conditions 
prevailing in the city. One pamphlet published by the Citizens’ 
Municipal League, of which Oliver McClintock is chairman, presents 
a full statement of the case. 

Detroit.— Municipal Purchase of Street Railways. The Governor 
of Michigan has recently approved the bill passed by the legislature, 
empowering the common council of Detroit to appoint three persons 
to constitute a board to be known as the Detroit Street Railway 
Commission. This commission is given power to acquire, upon such 
terms and conditions as it may deem advisable, by deed, lease or 
other satisfactory conveyance, any street railway or railways existing 
at time of passage of the act and lying wholly within or partly within 
and partly without said city. It may provide for the payment of 
rentals or other obligations, and also for a sinking fund for the dis- 
charge of any liens upon any of the property acquired by them, and 
may pledge the earnings and receipts of street railways for these pur- 
poses and may use the earnings in operating and maintaining the 
same, and may use any surplus in earnings in acquiring any bonds 
secured by lien upon the property so acquired, or may use such sur- 
plus in making needful extensions or betterments of said railways. 
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The commission is given power to employ a director, manager, super- 
intendents, attorneys, etc. The members are required to give bond to 
the amount of $250,000 for the faithful performance of the duties of 
their office. The common council, in pursuance of this act, appointed 
Governor Pingree and two other prominent citizens of Detroit as 
members of the commission. Experts have been called in to appraise 
the value of the street railway property as well as its earning capacity, 
and it seems likely that before long the city of Detroit will inaugurate 
a municipal street railway service. The purchase price has been esti- 
mated by several persons at from twelve to seventeen million dollars. 


FOREIGN CITIES. 

Paris.*—/udlic Fawn Shop. The recent consideration by the IIli- 
nois Assembly of a law permitting the formation of pawnshops sitmilar 
to the Collateral Loan of Boston, and the Provident Loan of New York, 
and the active steps taken by the Merchants’ Club of Chicago to put 
the plan in operation renders the report of the fifth commission of 
Paris on the Mont-de-piété of special interest.t At present the pledge 
business of the French capital is carried on in a main building, 
three branch offices (succursales) and twenty-two supplementary 
offices (6ureaux auxiliaires) distributed throughout the city, the 
entire being under the direction of one set of municipal officials. Its 
present unity, however, is not the fulfillment of a plan adopted at the 
time of its organization, but the result of the constant elimination of 
undesirable features. At first a rented building was occupied, but the 
success of the business soon required that a branch be provided, and 
with its continued growth further additions were necessary. In the 
meantime to give those living in the outlying portions of the city 
better service, commissioners were appointed who received pledges 
and conveyed them to the main or branch offices. So important were 
these commissioners that in 1839 they received over 91 per cent of the 
pledges. This plan was unsatisfactory. Since pledges of higher 
value were more remunerative the commissioners sought to locate in 
the better portions of the city, leaving those for whom the institution 
was more directly established with accommodations little better than 
before. Moreover, the fees charged by them, being largely fixed 
charges, were particularly heavy on pledges of small value. For 
these reasons the commissioners were gradually supplanted by the 
supplementary offices to their total exclusion in 1889. This naturally 
called for a great increase in rents or the purchase of valuable 
property, and gave rise to the question as to which of these methods 


* Communication of Dr. W. R. Patterson, Iowa State University, Iowa City. 
+ Rapport au nom de la sieme Commission sur le fonctionnement du Mont-de- 
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was the more advisable. To the solution of this question, and 
indirectly the justification of the large expenditure already made for 
this purpose, the director was requested to supply data. His response 
was a detailed report, the review of which the commission embodies 
in its present report with recomemndations as to interest charges, pay- 
ment of surplus proceeds from pledges. 

The loss entailed by renting is evident. The proprietors are quick 
to recognize that after the authorities have spent a considerable sum 
to adjust a building to the needs of the business a change necessitates 
a considerable loss and hence refuse to renew the lease on the original 
terms. Figures are given showing that a new lease is seldom secured 
save at an advance of from 50 to I0o per cent on the original rental 
price. In many instances it has been deemed advisable to pay this 
advance, yet a sufficient number of changes have been made since 
1856 to cost the institution for repairs, extra rents during time of trans- 
fer, etc., some 5,000,000 francs ($965,000), 92 per cent of which was 
extended prior to 1883 when the policy of purchase was practically 
adopted. Since this time the purchase of property has been sufficient 
to suppress an annual rental of 75,672.44 francs ($14,604.78) reducing 
the amount of rent paid at present to 21,125 francs ($4,077.12). As 
the cost of construction is not itemized it is difficult to determine the 
exact cost of this change. Itappears, however, that the ground sites 
purchased in this period cost 907,663.50 francs ($175,179.05), and the 
construction of buildings, and the making of needed repairs, 
826,935.19 francs ($159,598.49). This together with the property held 
prior to 1883 raises the total cost price of the property now owned by 
the institution to 10,509,203.01 francs ($2,028,276.18)—a sum consider- 
ably below the present valuation of the property. 

The report deals with a number of interesting questions of minor 
importance. Of the 868,512.30 francs ($159,506.87), overplus derived 
from the business of 1894, 108,705.70 francs ($20,980.20) not claimed 
by the rightful owners was, in accord with the law, turned over to the 
hospices civils. The fees for appraisal remain as in previous years, 4% 
per cent on all loans made. In addition to this the appraisers receive 
3 per cent of a 5 per cent auction fee for conducting the sale of unre- 
deemed pledges, the remaining 2 per cent going to the institution. 
The rate of interest on common pledges remains at 6 per cent per 
annum with a fixed charge of 1 per cent, as adopted in 1887. Funds 
for these advances are still obtained at the reasonable rates of last 
year, 2.75, 2.5, 2.0, I.5 per cent per annum on loans on deposits of 12, 
9, 6 and 3 months respectively. Finally the budget for this year places 
the reeeipts at 104,154,600 francs ($20, 101,837.80) and the expenses at 
104,119,580 francs ($20,095,078.94) leaving an excess of 35,020 francs 


($6,759.86). 
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SOCIOLOGICAL NOTES. 


Vacation Work for Children.—An interesting statement concern- 
ing the importance of and reason for a radical change in educational 
methods, both in the use made by children of vacation periods and 
also in the sphere of activity during so-called ‘‘ term-time,’’ was made 
recently in the annual address by Mayor Quincy, of Boston, to the City 
Council. He said: 

“IT am strongly impressed with the idea that the civilization of any 
community is to be measured very largely by the extent and the char- 
acter of the provisions which it makes for the education, training and 
development, both physical and mental, of its children, so far as such 
work can be undertaken by the public. The doctrine that it is not 
only a proper, but an essential, function of the municipality to pro- 
vide free facilities for giving a certain minimum of education to the 
children of all its citizens, and that the state may properly require 
that all children shall either be given the instruction provided at pub- 
lic expense or similar private instruction, is now thoroughly accepted, 
at least in this country, and requires no argument in its support. It 
is also an accepted idea that the municipality must assume the burden 
of providing for the training and bringing up of dependent or 
neglected children, either in institutions supported at the public ex- 
pense or in private families in which children are placed out under 
the supervision of public authorities, besides assuming the control, in 
institutions, of any children who may commit crimes or misdemeanors, 
or may be habitual truants. Our Parental School is practically a 
boarding school, maintained by the public for the benefit of boys who 
have shown that they require the training and the discipline which 
the day schools cannot afford. Under the act of the legislature 
passed in 1897 establishing a board of trustees for children of the 
above-named classes, Boston has taken an important step in advance 
of other municipalities, and the benefits of separating the care of chil- 
dren under the public charge from the control of adult paupers or 
criminals have already been considerably felt, and will be still more 
strikingly manifested during the next few years, as changes of admin- 
istration are affected and as buildings and plants are improved. 

** Between the work of the public schools on the one hand, and that 
of the Children’s Institutions Department on the other, I believe there 
is a large and fruitful field for the employment of municipal effort. 
This has already been amply demonstrated by the work which has 
been accomplished during the last year—through the very extensive 
use by children of the new bathing facilities which were offered last 
summer for the first time, including instruction in swimming, through 
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the extensive use of the larger opportunities afforded by the opening 
during the summer of a much larger number of school yards than 
heretofore, through the remarkable success of the children’s excur- 
sions to Long Island, paid for out of the Randidge Fund, through 
the promising initiation of the experiment of conducting a city camp 
for boys on the same island, and through the use which has been 
made by children of the special facilities for exercise, under the direc- 
toin of an instructor in gymnastics, which were afforded them at the 
East Boston gymnasium. 

“I believe that these various lines of work, all relating to develop- 
ment outside of the schoolroom, should be more closely correlated 
and considerably extended, and that this can best be effected by 
formally recognizing the provision of means for the physical develop- 
ment, training and healthful recreation of the children of the com- 
munity as a proper municipal function, and by specializing this work 
under the general direction of a new department, to be created for this 
purpose, and to be under the charge of an unpaid board of trustees. 
The administration of public gymnasia is placed by ordinance under 
the charge of the Bath Commission and properly belongs to that body, 
so that the control of the use of gymnasium facilities by children may 
well be left in its hands, together with the control of the use by chil- 
dren of public bathing facilities, including instruction in swimming. 
But I believe that a new department may well be created to have 
charge of the use of school playgrounds, of the Randidge excursions, 
of the boys’ camp, and of any similar lines of work which may be 
developed relating particularly to the out-door life of children, espe- 
cially during the vacation season. Without in the least undervaluing 
the efforts of private charitable organizations in this direction, I think 
that no one can be familiar with the work which has been actually 
accomplished through municipal agency in the lines above mentioned 
without recognizing that the most far-reaching and comprehensive 
results can only be secured through the organization of the forces of 
the whole community, under the direction of the city itself. I shall 
accordingly ask the city council to pass an ordinance providing for 
such a department—the nucleus of which may already be found in the 
advisory committee which had the supervision of the boys’ camp last 
summer, and in the Committee of the Massachusetts Emergency and 
Hygiene Association, which has for many years had charge of keep- 
ing open a limited number of school playgrounds for the use of chil- 
dren. It would be hard to assign limits to the comprehensive and 
beneficent work which could be developed under the specialized 
administration of adepartment of this character, at a comparatively 
small cost to the public, while the work which has been actually 
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started is surely of sufficient magnitude and importance to call for 
continuous control. As the city secures more playgrounds and equips 
them, it will be very important that their use for sports shall be 
properly controlled and directed and this line of work might also well 
be entrusted later to such new department. 

‘In this connection I desire to call attention to the fact that Boston 
is behind New York, at least, in failing to recognize the importance 
of vacation schools, and to make some provision for them. In that 
city the board of education has adopted the vacation school as a fea- 
ture of the school system, and a regular appropriation of school funds 
is made for their maintenance; and the city of Philadelphia has also 
followed this example. Experience has shown that the value of such 
schools, and the demand for them has to be demonstrated through 
other agencies before they can be incorporated into the educational 
system, and I believe it is better to follow the same course here rather 
than to urge the establishment of such schools upon the school com- 
mittee without such preliminary demonstration of their value. This 
work may well be initiated by such a new department as I have sug- 
gested. 

‘*The turning loose upon the streets during the summer months of 
an immense number of children, whose parents are unable, on account 
of the occupations in which they are engaged, to control them or keep 
them out of mischief, presents a most serious social problem to the 
community. The comparatively little which the city has already 
done in the directions above mentioned has certainly exerted an appre- 
ciable influence for good; and I am sure that nothing will be more 
heartily welcomed by a very large proportion of the parents of school 
children than the provision by the city of some means of training and 
wholesome occupation for them during the vacation season. In my 
opinion the economic, social and moral loss of leaving the great mass 
of children upon whose education such an amount of public money 
is expended, to run wild to a great extent during the summer months, 
and to lose so much before returning to school, is so great that the 
community cannot afford to let it longer continue. If even two per 
cent of the expense of carrying on the public schools was devoted to 
some form of vacation training, I have not the slightest doubt that it 
would be a more profitable and economical expenditure of public 
money. 

“‘The maintaining of continuity just as far as possible in the pro- 
cess of education and training is certainly of greatimportance. That 
it is desirable, even necessary, to suspend the regular routine work of 
the schools during the summer, I do not for a moment deny; but it by 
no means follows that a different kind of training, physical as well as 
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mental, cannot be substituted during the vacation season, with the 
actual approval of the children themselves, and experience elsewhere 
has shown that great numbers of them are ready and anxious to attend 
vacation schools.” 

The Need for Higher Industrial and Commercial Education in 
the United States.—It is interesting to note how this need is being 
recognized by men engaged in active business and by those more speci- 
fically interested in scientific studies in the physical and mechanical 
sciences rather thanin the social sciences. Mr. J. B. Johnson, pro- 
fessor of civil engineering, Washington University, St. Louis, Mo., in 
his presidential address before the Society for the Promotion of Engi- 
neering Education at its meeting held in Boston, August 18, 1898, 
made this subject his main theme. Reviewing the past commercial 
supremacy of England he maintained that she has relied too strongly 
on the mechanical development of her manufactures and of her 
shipping while Germany has become her formidable competitor by 
developing in addition the factor of competent expert direction of 
industrial enterprises. He then describes the trade schools or “‘ mono- 
technic’ schools as they are called. A few extracts from Professor 
Johnson’s address describing these technical schools and the commer- 
cial schools in Germany and France and also commenting on the 
outlook in the United States may prove of interest to the readers of 
these notes. 

**Such schools are there found for all the leading industries of the 
empire, and there are many schools for the same industry. Thus 
there are in Germany thirteen schools devoted to the textile industries, 
each with its peculiar organization specifically adapted to the region 
in which it is placed. As little duplication as possible is practiced and 
when the same field is covered in two or more schools, variations in 
methods are introduced for the purpose of comparing results. The 
students entering these schools have first to complete the course of 
study in their secondary scientific schools (or say through the sopho- 
more year of our engineering schools), and then the course of study 
in the mono-technic schools is three years, of forty-five hours a week, 
on the successful completion of which certificates are granted. 

** The fine and costly buildings in which these schools are installed ; 
their elaborate equipment, with all the needful chemical and physical 
laboratories, and all the machinery required to convert them into 
regular commercial factories; their large corps of trained teachers and 
the very small number of students admitted to take their full courses; the 
administrative care and oversight given to them, and their very small 
tuition fees, all serve to thake the training given in them extraordi- 
narily expensive to the state. Thus the textile schools of Crefield 
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had last year only one hundred and eight regular day students in the 
weaving school and forty in the dyeing and finishing school. In the 
weaving school was the director with fifteen assistant lecturers and 
six other assistants; in the dyeing and finishing school there were the 
director and three assistant lecturers, a special chemist for dyeing and 
one for finishing, or a force of twenty-nine instructors for one hundred 
and forty-eight regular students. There were, however, irregular 
students in attendance on night and Sunday courses. The plant of 
this school included extended chemical and physical laboratories fully 
equipped, drawing rooms, lecture and testing room, chemical 
museum, library and reading rooms. The mechanical equipment was 
that of a complete weaving, dyeing and finishing works for all the 
finer grades of cotton, linen, woolen and silk goods, Commercial 
work is done on a large scale, the students doing the work under the 
direction of the assistants. Specially difficult tasks in dyeing are 
here undertaken and successfully accomplished, and regular consign- 
ments of this character are made by some of the leading factories of 
the empire. 

‘* This school is only one of hundreds in Germany which are training 
up aclass of men for the direction of all kinds of industrial works in 
which scientific knowledge is finding its embodiment and application. 
As a result of this training we find such great industries as the aniline 
and soda works at Ludwigshafen on the Rhine, which has grown from 
employing a total force in 1865 of thirty people, to employing five 
thousand men and over a hundred trained chemists in 1897; also the 
optical and electrical works of Schuckert & Co., of Nuremberg, which 
started on a very small scale in 1882 but which now employs over 
four thousand men besides a large scientific staff, and which had in 
1897 unexecuted orderson hand aggregating $15,000,000, Three- 
fourths of all the coloring mattersand pharmaceutical products now 
produced from coal tar are made in Germany. their total annual pro- 
ducts of this class aggregating $40,000,000. The earliest chemical 
discoveries of these products were made in England, but there was not 
sufficient knowledge of applied chemistry in that country to utilize 
the discoveries.* It is such examples as these, of which there are 
many, that indicate that Germany is reaping the fruits of the pains- 
taking and far-seeing policy she has entered upon; and if other 
nations wish to share her prosperity they must act with a like wisdom 
and determination. The proof that Germany’s remarkable industrial 
prosperity is traceable very largely to her educational methodsf is not 

. ‘Sageet of Technical Instruction Committee, City of Manchester, England, 1897, 


P ice Euglish Consular Report, No. 2046, entitled Trade in Germany, April, 168 
Also the remarkable work of J. Scott Russell, entitled ‘‘ Systematic Technical 
Education for the English Peop! e, 1869." 
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only granted by all foreigners who have investigated the matter, but 
it is so patent to the people themselves that they voluntarily unite te 
support schools for apprentices in their particular trades. Thus of 
the 248 mono-technic schools in Prussia alone which are so supported, 
the painters and decorators have 32, the shoemakers 9g, the tailors 16, 
the bakers 20, the butchers 6, the smiths 26, andso on. 

“* Every trade has its own schools, aside from those supported by the 
state and by the municipalities. The artisans themselves see that 
systematic and scientific teaching entirely outclasses the old apprentice- 
ship system, and these schools are constantly multiplying. In Saxony 
alone there are three of these mono-technic schools, besides ten 
schools of agriculture, and forty of commerce. In the Grand Duchy 
of Hesse, with a million inhabitants, there are schools of agriculture 
and sculpture, 9 schools for artisans, 43 for industries, and 
82 schools of design. The Grand Duchy of Baden with 1,600,000 
inhabitants supports schools of industry, architecture, commerce, 
clock-making, cabinet work and music, with an annual expenditure 
of $280,000. 

‘They not only educate the men who manufacture, but they are also 
beginning to look well to the training of the men who are to carry 
their goods to the ends of the earth and report the peculiar needs of 
every locality. Schools of commerce are being organized, modeled 
after those of France and Belgium, in which in addition to what is 
taught in our ‘‘ commercial colleges’’ will be found a speaking and 
writing acquaintance with several foreign languages, especially 
English, Spanish and French, if these have not already been acquired; 
political economy, industrial, tariff, and patent laws; railroading, 
shipping, postal and telegraph regulations; banking, exchange, 
coinage and national schemes of finance; industrial history, commer- 
cial geography, etc. A German national conference was held on this 
subject a year ago and a new system of commercial education is now 
being established all over the empire. Modern languages form a part 
of the elementary school training, especially English, so that the 
entering students in these schools are likely to be well equipped in 
this particular. With such material as these schools will turn out, 
their students coming from the better mercantile classes and having 
the manners and bearing of gentlemen, the large manufacturing and 
mercantile houses can establish branches in all the leading foreign 
countries, and with the system of foreign German banks which are even 
now found everywhere, the conditions are ripe for the ready and rapid 
sale of German products in all parts of the world. 

‘* Evidently, in order to keep abreast of all such changes, which are 
constantly going on the world over, a special class of highly trained 
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men is required. And here, too, the supply of such a new and 
improved kind of clerical assistance would at once create its own 
demand. It would seem the time is now ripe in this country for the 
establishment of such schools. They are needed as much or more for 
the training of our foreign consuls, as for the commercial agents of 
our large business houses and industrial establishments.* 

‘*In France there are eleven of these high-grade colleges of com- 
merce. ft 

‘‘The course of study is two years, with a preparatory year, all of 
thirty-three lecture hours a week. The following is a brief outline of the 
distribution of this time, the minimum age being sixteen years, which 
is predicated upon a preparation about equal to our college entrance 
requirements, to which has been added in the preparatory year about 
all that is taught in our American so-called commercial colleges: 


Distribution of Time in the French Colleges of Commerce. ( Time, 
two years. ) 


Eleven hours per week to Commercial Methods and Transactions in 
what is called the commercial bureau. 

Three hours to Commercial Geography. 

One hour to the History of Commerce. 

Two hours to a study of Commercial Products, involving the actual 
handling of the materials. 

Two hours to Commercial Law, maritime and industrial. 

One hour to Political Economy. 

One hour to Typewriting. 

Four hours to a speaking and writing knowledge of English. 

Four hours to a speaking and writing knowledge of some other lan- 
guage, as German, Spanish, Italian or Arabic. 

Three hours to some special course in chemistry, transportation, 
microscopy, commercial technology, or stenography.. . . . 

“But you may say, what is allthistous? Have we not the finest sys- 
tem of public schools in the world? Have we notany number of manual 
training schools and numerous Pratt and Armour institutes? And, 
finally, have we not a great many engineering schools as good as the 
best, even in Germany? And have we not “ commercial colleges” 


*See an article by Senatdr White on ** Our Inadequate Consular Service,” in the 
Forum for July, 1898. 

+ For a full description of these and also of those of Belgium, as well as a com- 
plete exposition and analysis of the entire system of English Technical Educa- 
tion, see Proceedings of the International Congress on Technical Education, held 
in London, June, 1897, under the auspices of the Society of Arts. See, also, Pro- 
fessor James’ report to the American Bankers’ Association on the “ Education of 
Business Men in Europe.” 
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without number? Suppose that I grant all this, may I not still say that 
the common schools give no special preparation for any kind of em- 
ployment; that the manual training schools likewise fit for nothing in 
par-ticular; that our engineering schools fit for very narrow lines of 
professional employment and commonly educate men away from the 
industrial pursuits rather than toward them; and as for our so-called 
commercial colleges, what do they teach beyond arithmetic, bookkeep- 
ing, stenography and typewriting? Where, then, does the specific 
scientific training for the manufacturing and commercial industries 
come in? I submit that it does not comein at all; that our factories and 
business houses are largely managed by men of little or no scientific 
training, who have learned their crafts in the traditional way; who 
are, however, of an inventive turn of mind and who read the trade 
journals. They are a great credit to the system that has produced 
them, and many of them have become self-educated into an excellent 
state of efficiency; but asa class they are far from the ideal directors 
of such business, and very far indeed from the standard already 
achieved in Germany. Their success can in most cases be attributed 
to the extraordinary conditions offered by a new and rapidly develop- 
ing country rather than to any superior ability on their part. Our 
largest iron and steel industries and our metallurgical and electrical 
works are now well-directed by scientific men, but even these have 
not the properly trained agents to exploit their wares abroad. 

‘* It istrue that some beginnings have been made toward the inaugu- 
ration of such high-grade industrial and commercial schools as are 
here contemplated. At the State University of Ohio, in conjunction 
with the National Brick Manufacturers’ Association, a special course 
of study has been put in operation covering the clay industries, but 
not including ceramics and cement manufacture. In the city of Phila- 
delphia we have a school of industrial art, started under private 
auspices but now under the patronage of the state, which is said to 
rank with the best industrial schools abroad, especially in its textile 
department. At the Universities of Pennyslvania and Chicago the 
studies in political and social science have been given a commercial 
application and a few of our largest cities are also making a start 
toward the establishment of commercial high schools. It is well 
known that our mechanical, electrical and mining schools fairly cover 
the theory and some laboratory practice of our various mechanical, 
electrical and metallurgical works, and this schooling is usually sup- 
plemented by tours of inspection to large typical works. So far as 
the graduates of these schools engage in the manufacturing industries 
they serve the purposes herein contemplated, but they are entirely 
inadequate to answer the general demands of a manufacturing and 
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commercial people, and it is evident that we have not yet set ourselves 
earnestly to solve this problem. 

“It is probable that our organized commercial bodies offer the most 
favorable auspices for the inauguration of these mono-technic and 
high-grade commercial schools. The problem is, however, not with- 
out its difficulties, and before anything is done, or even recommended, 
the whole question should be examined and reported upon by a joint 
commission of educators, manufacturers and business men appointed 
preferably by the national government. Our government has already 
made a beginning in this direction. Seven years ago an appropria- 
tion of five thousand dollars was made by Congress, to be spent by the 
Labor Commissioner, in reporting upon methods of technical education 
practiced at home and abroad. Mr. Wright brought out a very full 
report on this subject in 1893, which may still be studied with profit. 
As this kind of education is so foreign to the spirit and methods of 
all forms of general or culture education it would seem to demand 
also a separate bureau for its administration, and this we should have 
to have if anything of consequence is accomplished.” 
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i 


No. 
13. The Austrian Economists... . 25c. 
E. vy. BoEHM-BAWERK. 
An account of the achievements and methods 
of the Austrian School, by one of its most emi- 
nent representatives. 


Gn abe. 
D 


A theoretical discussion of legal, political and 
nominal sovereignty. = 


14. The Character of Villein . 


. J. ASHLEY. 
An explanation of the tion of the English 
laborer at the time of the 


dors. 
15. Critique of Wages Theories... . 35c. 
Stuart Woop. 
A discussion of the various wage theories that 
have been held by economists. 


16. Railroad Passenger Tariffs in Austete 

. 

J. J. WETHERELL. 

The more important provisions of the law, 

taken from the book of instructions issued by the 

Austrian Government for the use of the public 
and railway officials. 


17. Public Health and Municipal Govern- 

J. 8. BILLINGs. 

Science, New York, says: ‘‘ The author sets forth 

in a clear way the proper municipal organiza- 

tion of health. Every city council in the country, 
as well as every citizen, should read this paper.’ 


18. History, Theory and Technique of 
Statistics, Cloth $1.50, Half Leather 82.50. 
AvuGusT MEITZEN. 
Translated into English by Roland P. Falkner. 
This is the most complete treatise on statistics 
in the German language, and the translation 
comes into a field which in English has been en- 
tirely unoccupied. 


19. Genesis of a Written Constitution 

Wm. C. Morey. 

The Constitution of the United States is shown 
to have been a legitimate development of the 


colonial constitution, which, in turn, had grown 
out of the original charters. 
25e. 


FRED M. TAYLOR. 
A defence of the doctrine held by the philoso- 
phers from Cicero to Kant, but now in disrepute. 
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21. The Wealth Concept ........ 


versal popular notion of Wealth,” and an analysis 
of the concept underlying it. 


22. Compulsory Voting ........ 25c. 


A plan to compel eyery voter to exercise his 
right of suffrage under certain penalties provided 
by law, and discussed in this monograph. 


23. Instruction in Economics in Italy 

R. P. FALKNER. 

An exhibit of the work done in economics in 
Italian universities. 

24. Philadelphia Social Science Associa- 

J. G. ROSENGARTEN. 

A report of the work of the Philadelphia Branch 

of the American Association for the Promotion of 

Social Science during its twenty years of existence 

from 1869. 
25. Handbook ofthe Academy .. $2.00 


| 


Contains a list of the membership at the date of | 


blication, Constitution, By-Laws, Report of 
txecutive Committee, etc. 


26. In Memoriam. John Alexander Jame- 

F. N. THORPE. 

A biographical sketch, with portrait, of the late 
Judge Jameson. 

27. Constitution of Mexico....... 35c. 

BERNARD MOSES. 

Translation of the text with an historical intro- 

duction. 


28. Land Transfer Reform ...... 15e. 
J. W. JENKS. 
A proposed plan of simplifying the method of 
transferring real estate. 
29. Economic Basis of Prohibition . 15c. 
8. N. PATTEN. 
An argument in favor of Prohibition from an 
economic standpoint. 
30. International Liability for Mob In- 
E. W. HuFFcvurt. 
An examination of the cases when a govern- 
ment is liable for injuries to foreign residents, 
with particular reference to the New Orleans af- 
fair in 1891. 
31. Political Science at Oxford ... . l5c. 
D. G. RITCHIE. 
A description of the work done at Oxford in 
Economic and Political Science, and an exhibit 
of the courses for 1891. 
82. Recent Constitution-Making in the 
F. N. THORPE. 
An analysis and comparison of the constitutions 
of the four States, North and South Dakota, Wash- 
ington and Montana. 
33. Economicsin italy ......... 25c. 
ACHILLE LORIA. 
A survey of the present tendencies of Itaiian 
economists, and of the rast development of the 
science in that country. 
34. Present Condition of the Peasants in 
COMBES DE LESTRADE. 
An explanation of the communal system in 
vogue in Russia, under which the peasants are 
now slaves of the mir instead of serfs of the seig- 
neurs 
35. Statistical Publications of the United 
States Government ....... 15e. 
Wo. F. WILLOUGHRY. 
A description of the work of the different bu- 
reaus which issue statistical publications of any 
deacription. 


ii 


No. 
36. Supplement to the Handbook of the 
Contains a list of the accessions to membershi 
in the Academy from April 15, 1891, to August 1 
1891. 
37. Comgress and the Cabinet... . . 15e, 
GAMALIEL BRADForp, 
A plan for giving members of the cabinet seats 
in Congress, for the purpose of giving advice in 
debate and answering such questions as the Con- 
gressmen may ask. 


38. Place of Party in the Political Sys. 
ANSON D. Morse. 

A defence of the party system. 


39. Recent Tendencies in the Reform of 

Epw. P. CHEYNEy, 

The monograph shows that we are coming to 

recognize that land is not like other properties, 

but has intrinsic peculiarities which necessitate a 
certain degree of communistic control. 


40. Law-Making by Popular Vote. . 25c, 

E. P. OBERHOLTZER. 

An examination into the number of times the 

Referendum, as known in Switzerland, has been 
used in the United States. 


41. poepestes Points in the Theory of 

T. B. VEBLEN, 

The author gives reasons based on political 

economy for the existing unrest that finds expres. 
sion in the demands of the Socialists. 


42. Basis of the Demand for the Public 

Regulation of Industries ..... 25c. 

W. D. DaBney. 

A defence of the theory that government regu- 

lation cf private business is the best remedy for 
the existing evils of private monopolies. 


43. Study of the Science of Munici 
F. P. PRICHARD. 
The author advocates the establishment of col- 
leges for the training of men for the public ser- 
vice, just as the Government School at West Point 
trains officers forthe army. Undersuch a method 
the offices would be held by men who had a 
thorough knowledge of political and administra- 

tive science. 


44. Political Organization of a Modern 


15e. 
W. D. Lewis 
Dr. Lewis claims that the reason of the present 


poor administration of municipal affairs lies 
largely in the fact that national affairs obtrude 
themselves too much into local politics. 
45. International Arbitration ... . 25c. 
ELEANOR L. LorD. 
An argument for this mode of settling interna- 
tional quarrels, 


46. Jurisprudence in American Univer- 

E, W. Hurrcut. 

A plea for better instruction in this subject 
with an outline of a model course. 


47. Instruction in French Universities 
LEo Row8. 
An exposition of the system of Faculties in 
vogue in France, together with a brief history of 
the higher educational system from the time of 
Napoleon to the present. It also explains the new 
system of universities which is being advocated. 


48. Graziani’s Economic Theory of 
STUART Woop. 

An analysis of the economy of mach‘nes, taking 
Prof, Graziani’s work as a basis for the discussion. 
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Public 
Cuas. DE GARMO. 
An argument to show that the public school 
can be made an important factor in the moral 
development of the scholars. 


50. Theory of Value 


6 6 £55 


51. Basis of Imterest........... 25ec. 

Dwicut M. Lowrey. 

A criticism of Henry George’s theory of inter- 

est. After showing that this theory is not true, 

Mr. Lowrey points out what he thinks is the true 
basis of interest. 


M. A. MIKKELSEN. 
An explanation of Chicago’s excellent, but 
cheap, system of lighting her streets. 


53. Party Government 


C. RICHARDSON.* 


An attack on the idea that devotion to party is 
a political virtue. 
54. Proportional Representation. . . 15c. 
Joun R. Commons. 
A plan to secure representation for the minority 
as well as for the majority party. 


55. Australian System of Voting in Mass- 

R. H. Dana. 

Shows how much state politics have been bene- 
fited by the adoption of this system. 


56. Penna. Ballot Law of 1891 ... . 25c. 
C. C. BINNEY. 
The author shows the defects in this law, and 
in doing so, gives an explanation of the Austra- 
lian System. 
57. A Third Revolution 15e. 
EDWARD P. CHEYNEY. 
The author endeavors to prove that we are 
about to undergo a third revolution, which will 
be, as he shows, an economic revolution. 


58. River and Harbor Bills 


E. R. JoHNsON. 

A defence of river and harbor appropriations, 

showing how much benefit they have brought to 
the country. 


59. Indiam Education......... 
F. W. BLACKMAR. 
Prof. Blackmar shows that the only salvation 
for the Indian is to educate all the Indian chil- 
dren, won| each some practical trade or pro- 
fession, and after they are educated to keep them 
away from the reservation. 
60. Cabinet Government in the United 
FREEMAN SNOW. 
A reply to the arguments which have been ad- 
vanced in favor of adopting in the United States 
a form of Cabinet Government as known abroad. 
Cabinet Government would not only be uncon- 
stitutional, but also, as Prof. Snow proves, highly 
undesirable. 
61. School Savings Banks 15e. 
SARA L. OBERHOLTZER. 
What and how numerous they are, what they 
have done and what they will accomplish. 
62. Patten’s Dynamic Economics. . 15c. 
JOHN B, CLARK. 
Prof. Clark explains this late system of political 
ecomomay, taking Prof. Patten’s recent book asa 
63. Geometrical Theory of the Determi- 
mation of Prices..... ... .25e. 
LEON WALRAS. 
The author Lppeeenee a geometric picture of the 
eausation of all prices. 


No. 
64. Economic Causes of Moral Progress 
An attempt to show the causes of moral prog- 


ress through a comparison with economic prog- 
ress 


65. Sir Wm. Temple on the Origin and 

Nature of Government...... 25e. 

F, I. HERRIOTT. 

A criticism and digest of Temple’s works on 
government. 

66. Influence on Business of the Indepen- 

Davip KINLEY. 

rs to the financial sta- 


Shows the great dan 
t are inherent in the 


bility of the country t 
‘*Sub-treasury ” system. 
67. Sidgwick’s Elements of Politics . lSc. 
J. H. ROBINSON. 

A discussion of the science of politics and the 
theories current in that science. Prof. Sidgwick’s 
recent work is taken as a basis for the discussion. 


68. Preventive Legislation in Relation to 
C. REEVE. 
A plea for the suppression of crime by thorough 
preventive measures, 
69. Effects of Consum 
on Distribution. ... 


on of Wealth 
& 35c. 
WILLIAM SMART. 
An ex tion of the effects of the conenaages 
of wealth, with an argument for the socializing 
of consumption and the opening wide the doors 
of wealth, that humanity may enter in and enjoy 
much of what the individual now consumes in 
solitude, 
70. Standard of Deferred Payments . 15c. 
EDWARD Ross. 
A scientific defence of bimetallism. 


71. Parliamentary Procedure... . 25c, 

JESSE MAcy. 

An explanation of the difference between the 
English and American systems. 


72. Social Work at the Krupp Found- 
ries 25e. 


8. M. 

An explanation of the work that has been done 
at these foundries to better the condition of the 
laborers. 

73. Local Government of Country Com- 
Prussia 15e. 


munities in 
CONRAD BORNHAK. 
An examination from an historical and a politi- 
cal point of view of the character of the reforms, 
which were brought about in Prussia Sy the 
passage, in 1891, of two local government | 
which put an end to the last remains of the feud 
system. 


development of the two radically different ways 
of investigating economic phenomena, whether 
as a theory of prosperity or as a theory of distri- 
bution and value. 


75. Alcohol Question in Switzerland 15c. 

W. MILLIET. 

The paper shows what has been done in that 

country along other lines than those of prohib® 

tion, toward preventing the misuse of intoxicat 
ing drinks. 


76. Seligman’s Shifting and Incidence of 
Taxation... . 


Seligman’s recent book as a basis for the discus- 


sion. 


| 
| 
| 
25c. 
| i A scientific explanation of the theory of value 
| as held by the Austrian School. 
52. Electric Street Lighting in Chicago | 
sax 15e. | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
35c. | 
| 74. Cost und Utility ...... . . 
ren. 
: The purpose of this paper is to make the reader 
| i more conscious of the contrasts involved in the 
| 
‘ Epw. A. Ross. 
A résumé of the — of taxation, taking Prof. 
iii 
d ai 


No. 


V7. Psychologic Basis of Social Econo- 
Lester F. Warp. 
The object of this paper is to emphasize the 
distinction between that system of political econ- 
my which is based upon the actions of the 
uman animal and that system which is based 
upon the actions of the rational man. 


78. Theory of Final Utility in its Rela- 
tion to the Standard of Deferred Pay- 

L. 8. MERRIAM. 
A study of the relation of the theory of final 
utility to money in general and the standard of 

deferred payments in particular, followed by a 

criticism of Prof. Ross’ paper on the “ Standard 

of Deferred Payments.’’ (No. 70.) 


79. Constitution of Colombia..... 50c. 

BERNARD MOsEs. 

Translation of the text, with an historical in- 
troduction. 


80. National and State Banks..... B5e. 

HORACE WHITE. 

A plan for continuing the national bank-note 
system, without bond security. 


81. American Banking and the Moncey 

Supply ofthe Future........ 15c. 

M. D. HARTER. 

A brief sketch of American banking history 

with an outlook into the future, followed by a plan 
for reorganizing the national banking system. 


82. State and National Bank Circulation 

A. B. HEPBURN. 

An argument against issuing circulating notes 

without U. 8. bonds or other choice securities as 
their basis. 


83 Banking System—Oldand New . . 15c. 

J. H. WALKER. 

A plea for the ghapticn of the banking system 
outlined in Mr. Walker’s bill before Congress. 


84. Basis of Security for National Bank 

HENRY BAcon. 

A plan for perpetuating the national bank-note 
system. 


85. SurplusGainsofLabor ...... 15e. 

J. B. CLARK. 

An argument to show that the laborer does not 

realize a surplus gain from the last labor per- 
formed in a natura] working-day. 


86. Constitutional and Organic Laws of 

France, 1875-1889 ......... .50c. 

C. F. A. CURRIER. 

Translation of the text, with an historical in- 
troduction and notes. 


87. Relation of the State to Education in 

Englandand America ....... Se. 

ISAAC SHARPLESS. 

A comparison between the English educational 

system and the American, with special reference 

to the part taken by the government in regulating 
the system. 


88. Our Failures in Municipal Govern- 

GAMALIEL BRADFORD. 

A comparison between English and American 
municipal government. 


89. Costand Expemse.......... 

SIMON N. PATTEN. 

Jontrasts the two terms and the ideas they 
should convey. A continuation of No. 74. 
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90. Home Rale for our American Cities 
ELLIS P. OBERHOLTzER, 
An argument against the making and constant 
amendment of city charters by State Legislatures, 
In lieu of this it is proposed to have cities control 
themselves under a general constitutional clause, 
permitting them to adopt and amend their own 

charters by popular election. 


91. Relation of Economic Conditions to 

the Causesof Crime......... 25e. 

CARROLL D. Wrieur, 

ve upon crime, follow y suggestions of plans, 
which, if adopted, will lessen crime. 


93. Nature of the Federal State ... . 25. 

. V. ROBINSON. 

An argument to show that the federal is alone 

the truly stable state, since it alone is built upon 
the eternal rock of natural law. 


93. Progress of Economic Ideas in wa 

MAURICE BLock. 

An account of the development in France of 

the science of political economy, treating in turn 

the Physiocrats, the Classical School, the Social- 

ists, the Protectionists, the school of Le Play and 
the modern econo 


94. Relation of Economic Study to Pub- 
lic and Private Charity....... 25e. 
JAMES MAvor. 
The purpose is to show how the study of eco- 
nomics may be made of use in the practical work 
of dealing with the problems of poverty. In 
doing this the author gives an account of the 
leading methods that have been used to — 
poverty, and of the plans suggested to help abol- 
sh poverty. 


95. Monetary Situation in Germany 25c. 

WALTHER Lotz. 

An explanation of what the German monetary 

system is and how Germany came to adopt the 

gold basis, together with an argument to show 

that Germany must stand by the single gold 
standard. 


96. Use of Silver as Money in the yng 
A.B. Wooprorp. 
A history of American coinage, with especial 
reference to silver, from the date of the first coin, 
1783, to the passage of the so-called Sherman Act, 
in 1890. A number of charts and tables are a 
ended to furnish information not given in detail 
fe the paper itself. 


97. Taxation of Large Estates... .. 15¢e. 

R. T. COLBURN. 

A plan to make rich men pay up their taxes at 

death. The plan also advocates the creation of 

a special board or council whose duty it shall be 

to devote the proceeds of all inheritance taxes to 
the work of making society better and happier. 


98. First State Constitutions  .... 25e. 
The purpose of the paper is to show how the or- 
ganic leew of the Ao ab were translated into 
the constitutions of the original states, which pro- 
cess was the second stage in the growth of Ameri- 
ean constitutional law. The first stage of this 
growth was discussed by Professor Morey in No. 
19. 


99. Married Women’s Se 
Saxon and Anglo-Norman Law. . 25e. 

F. G. BUCKSTAFF. 

A study of the origin and growth of those dis- 
abilities in respect to owning property under 
which married women were placed until within 


| most recent years. 
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101. The Medizeval Manor ...... 

Epw. P. CHEYNEY. 

Contains the translation of a typical extent. The 

extent was a description and estimate of the area 

and value of an English manor, including a list 

of the tenants, with their holdings, rents and 
services. 


102. Inland Waterways, Their Relation 
to Transportation 
aper, $1.00, Half Leather, $2.00. 
Emory R. JOHNSON, 
A plea for the re-adoption of canals as a means 
of transportation, both on account of the cheap 
rates of freight which they allow and because they 
will help to lower railway rates, also because the 
will permit of a great extension of our inlan 
commerce. For the same reasons the author ad- 
yocates the improvement of our natural water- 
ways and the connecting of them together. 


ARTHUR T. HADLEY. 

The aim of the paper is to show that the justifi- 
cation of interest is to be sought in the fact that 
it furnishes a means of natural selection of em- 
ployers whereby the productive forces of the 
community are better utilized than by any other 
method hitherto devised. 


104, Austrian Theory of Value. . . 25c. 
S. M. MACVANE. 
Areply to Professor F. von Wieser’s ‘“Theory 
of Value,” No. 50, being a review of the points at 
issue between the Austrian and the classical 
theories. 
105. Subjective and Objective View of 
Distribution 25e 


103. Interest and Profits 


Joun A. Hosson. 
As stated by the author, his purpose is ‘‘ to show 
the wide divergence which the theory of distribu- 
tion presents according as we regard it to deal 
with objective or with subjective costs and utili- 
ties, and to indicate the nature of the connection 
which exists between the objective and the sub- 
jective dividend or surplus.” 


106. Congress and the Cabinet—II1. . 25c. 


G. BRADFORD. 

A reply to No. 60, containing additional argu- 

ments in favor of adopting in the United States 

the system of Cabinet Government, which are not 
given in No. 37. 


107. Total Utility Standard of Deferred 
25e. 
Epw. A. Ross. 

into the question as to what course 


An 
ill do justice to a time contract calling 


of prices w 
for a money payment, and the question as to what 


is the just standard of deferred payments to which | 


the money paid should conform. 


108. Indiam Currency ......... 
GUILFORD L. MOLESWORTH. 

An explanation of the past and present attitude 
of the government of India towards silver, show- 
ing what harm will! result from closing the mints 
to India, to England and to the world. The whole 
paper is a strong plea for international bimetallism. 


109. Adaption of Society to Its Environ- 
ment 


Wa. DRAPER LEWIs. 

An attempt to develop the theory of national 

panety and to bring it into closer relation with 
e other parts of economic theory. 


v 
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110. The Federal Revenues and the In- 
FREDERIC C. HowR 
An account of the workings of the Income Taz 
during and after the Civil War, with a plea for the 
adoption of some better method for 
revenue. 


111, Political Ethics of Herbert ee 


A critical review of the 
Herbert Spencer as contained in his various works. 


112. La Science Sociale......... 25e. 
PAUL DE ROUSIERS. 
The English- king public has perhaps never 
fully understood the reason for the division after 
the death of Frederic LePlay, in the Association 
founded by him. This paper explains why that 
faction left the mother society, and gives at the 
same time an excellent idea of the work being 
accomplished by this Association. 


113. The Idea of Justice in Political 
Economy 35e. 


GusTay SCHMOLLER. 

This paper, originally published by Professor 

Schmoller in his Jahrbuch, is the ethic profession 

of faith of the leader of the Historical School in 
Germany. 


114, Classification of Law....... 15e. 

RussELL H. CURTIS. 

An attempt to give a classification of laws of 

sufficient scope to serve as the basis for the 

arrangement of the laws of any nation at any 
stage of its development. 


115. American Life Insurance nena 
MILES M. DAWwson. 
An explanation of the methods in vogue in life 
insurance companies for collecting premiu 
death losses, assessing expenses, ani 
governing the companies. 


116. Relation of Taxation to Maneguie 
R. JOHNSON. 
An enunciation of the laws of distribution 
together with a classification of monopolies and 
an explanation of the different kinds of taxes; 
followed by an elaboration of so much of the gen- 
eral theory of taxation as pertains to taxes levied 
with the purpose of producing no other effect 
than that of yielding the state a revenue. The 
purpose of the essay asa whole is to make clearer 
the relation of taxation to monopolies. 


117. The History of Political eng 
Paper, $1.00, Ialf Leather, $2.00. 
Gustav COHN. 

Translated into English by Joseph A. Hill. 
This presents the German point of view as no 
other publication in English does, and on that 


| account forms a desirable supplement to other 


works on the History of Economics. 


118. The Problems of Municipal Govern- 

E. L. GoDKIN. 

Taking New York as the typical American city, 

he shows the dangers which she has had to face 

and is facing. He then points out the way to 
solve these problems. 


119. The Reform of our State Govern- 
ments 2. 


GAMALIEL BRADFORD. 

In this paper Mr. Bradford first discusses the 

defects in our state governments generally and 

then taking up the Constitution of New York, 

points out where it should be changed, and wLat 
changes in it should be made. 
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100. PeonsoftheSouth .. 15¢. 
GEORGE 
Shows how the —~ “~~ farmer is held ina 
form of bondage by the merchant, by which the 
latter forces him to devote his energies to raising 
cotton instead of other crops which would be 
7 more beneficial to the farmer. 
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120. A Decade of Mortgages... .. . 15c. 
GEORGE K. HOLMEs. 
An analysis of the statistics about mortgages 
which have been gathered by the Census Depart- 
ment, pointing out what they really indicate as 
to the prosperity of the country. 
121. The Failure of Biologic Sociology 
N. PATTEN. 
A review of the work of the Biologic Schoo! of 
Sociologists, pointing out why they have failed. 


122. Future Problem of Charity and the 
Unemployed 


A study of the ways to relieve the unemployed, 
rticularly the methods used in Boston in 1893- 
, With suggestions as to how they can be im- 
proved upon. 
123. Peaceable Boycotting....... 25e. 
CHESTER A. REED. 
Mr. Reed discusses the attitude of the United 
States Courts in the recent railway strike cases, 
and endeavors to show that their almost uniform 
decisions against the employes do not always rest 
on a good legal basis. 
124. The Significance of a Decreasing 
J. L. BROWNELL. 
A study of the causes which have led the birth- 
rate to decline in many countries of high civiliza- 
tion. One of the conclusions which 1s brought 
out is that the Malthusian theory is not true of 
the United States to-day. In the regions where 
wealth accumulates most rapidly, the population 
increases most slowly. 


125. Theory of Sociology. 
Fifth Thousand . . . Paper, 50c., Cloth, $1.00 
F, H. GIDDINGs. 
In the present treatise he discusses the follow- 
ing subjects: The Sociological Idea; The Prov- 
ince of Sociology; The Problems of Sociology ; 
Social Growth and Structure; Social Process, Law 
and Cause; The Methods of Sociology. This work 
marks a new stage in the development of so- 
ciology. 
126. Rentand Profit .......... 15e. 
C. W. MACFARLANE. 
An explanation of the difference between rent 
and profit, showing that the first is a ‘price de- 
termined” and the latter a “price-determining” 
surplus. 
127. Constitution of Prussia .... . 50c. 
Jas. HARVEY ROBINSON. 
Translation of the text, with an historical intro- 
duction and very complete explanatory notes. 


128. Ultimate Standard of Value . 50c. 

E. v. BoEHM-BAWERK. 

Gives the latest doctrines of the Austrian school 
in theoretical political economy. 


129. Relations of Labor Organizations 

to Trade Instruction ....... . 25e. 

E. W. BEMIs. 

The result of a special investigation made by 

Professor Bemis. He clearly shows that American 

labor organizations, with a very few exceptions, 

do not discriminate against the American boy in 

favor of the foreign immigrant, nor do they op- 
pose the apprenticeship system. 


130. Mortgage Banking in Russia _. lic. 

D. M. FREDERIKSEN. 

A concise explanation of the Russian system of 

mortgage banks, giving alsosome of the benefits 

resulting from this system. 

231. Why had Roscher so Little Influence 

Wa. CUNNINGHAM. 

Explains why German economic theories have 

had so little influence on English political econ- 
omy, chiefly because of John Stuart Mill’s work. 
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132. Reasonable Railway Rates .. . 25e, 
H. T. NEwcoms. 
The paper discusses one of the most vexed 
problems of American railway administration, 
summarizing the latest information upon the 
subject contained in government reports, as wel] 
as discussing the principles underlying the policy 
of fixing rates on the part of the railways. 


133. The Economic Function of Woman 

Epw. T. Deving. 

The paper treats in a fresh manner and froma 

new point of view, one of the most important as- 

pects of the many-sided woman question in 
modern society. 


134. Relief Work at the Wells Memorial 


The paper throws much light upon the practical 
aspects of one of the most difficult of our social 
problems, 


135. Constitution of Italy ...... 50c 

S. M. Linpsay and L. S. Rowe. 

Translation of the text with an historical intro- 
duction and notes. 


136. Economics in Elementary Schools 


8. N. PATTEN, 

An argument in favor of teaching the leading 

principles of economics in the public elementary 

schools, with a note of what these principles are 

and on explanation of how they may t be 
taught. 


EDWARD Porritt. 
The author discusses one of the most interesting 
and significant features which have developed in 
English politics since 188. He shows how the 
last House did not contain as formerly only two 
distinct parties, but was made up of no less than 
eight groups, six of which, if taken together, con- 
stitute what was formerly the Liberal Party, and 
the remaining two, the Opposition. He then ex- 
plains how this system developed and what a 
great influence it has upon legislation. 


138. Wihieser’s Natural Value..... . 25e. 


The book which presents clearly and fully the 
fundamental ideas that the different members of 
the Austrian school hold in common is ‘“‘ Natural 
Value,” by Prof. v. Wieser. Dr. Green has pre- 
pared a careful analysis and review of that book, 
explaining at the same time the Austrian theory 
of value, 


139. Money and Bank Credits in the 
Henry W. WILLIAMS. 
The author outlines a suggested of 
the money system now in use which, if carried 
out, would give us a safe and elastic currency. 
He concludes with a criticism of the Baltimore 
jank Plan, and shows the danger inherent in 
their suggestion that no security be deposited by 
the banks to protect their note issues, 


140. How to Save Bimetallism ... . 15c. 
Duc DE NOAILLES, 
The remedy suggested is to adopt a parallel and 
independent bimetallism. Let each metal have 
its own value based on the weight of the coins 
either in gold or in silver without any proportion 
or ratio. One result of the suppression of the ex- 
isting ratio would be to sedate by one-half the 
value of the stock of silver. But as silver is now 
occupying a fictitious position, sooner or later it 
must fall to its natural place, and the sooner it is 
put there, the sooner we will arrive at a solution 
of the problem. 
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141, Elected or Appointed Officials. . 25e. 
J. G. Bourrnor. 


In Canada the custom has been to appoint all 
officials having executive or ministerial func- 
tions to perform—apart, of course, from the polit- 
ical heads. The only officers elected by the 

yple are those who are to legislate for them. 
There has started, however, a movement to 
change this system by adopting the United States 
plan of electing all officers, no matter whether 
they be legislative, executive or judicial. Dr. 
Bourinot’s paves is a strong argument against 
making such a change. He shows the bad results 
which follow the American system of election, 
and contrasts them with the advantages of the 
Canadian method. 

142. Pacific Railway Debts 


R. T. COLBURN. 


The thirty years term of the original loan of the 
United States to the Pacific Railroad has expired. 
Not only have the companies failed to pay off the 
rincipal, but even a great part of the annual 
nterest, so that now the Central and Union Com- 

nies owe the government about $125,000,000, or 
wice the original loan. Several modes of solving 
this problem have been advanced in Congress. 
Mr. Colburn takes them up in turn, showing the 
advantages and disadvantages of each, and 
ay aoa the method which seems to him 

e t. 


143. Terminology and the Sociological 
Conference 15e. 


In this paper Professor Powers explains the 
results which were arrived at by the recent con- 
ference of sociologists held in New York City. 
One of the purposes of this conference was 
obtain a general definition for the term “ soci- 
ology,’’ and to define its field. 


144. A Neglected Socialist. ..... 25e. 
F. C. CLARK. 
An attempt to give William Weitling his proper 
ition in the history of socialism. Weitling 
‘corms the bridge between French and German 
socialism. ‘‘ He is the only German socialist that 
eonstructed a system and had the courage to 
earry itout. Judged by his writings, his place is 
by the side of Fourier and Engels; judged by 
his services and his agitation, Lassalle alone out- 
ranks him.” 
145. Uniform State Legislation. . . 
FREDERIC J. STIMSON 
The paper contains an explanation of the 
causes of diversity in state laws; an account of 
the movement to secure uniformity; uniform 
legislation concerning deeds and seals; concern- 
ing wills; concerning weights and measures; 
eoncerning bills, notes and days of grace; a 
uniform commercial code; uniform legislation 
concerning conveyancing ; concerning charitable 
bequest; concerning mortgages; concerning 
frauds; concerning interest ; concerning corpora- 
tions; criminal law, diversity and inequality of 
unishment; uniform laws on marriage and 
ivorce. 


146. State Supervision for Cities .. . 15ec. 
JoHN R. Commons. 

An argument in favor of establishing a State 
Municipal Board, to be composed of the governor, 
attorney-general, auditor, and from six to ten 
unsalaried citizens. The duties of this board 
would include the recommending the suspension 
or removal of officers, the auditing of the books 
of the city officers, the approval of financial 


measures, the investigation of complaints and 
abuses, and the conducting of the civil service 
examinations. 
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147. Exploitation of Theories of Value 
in the Discussion of the Standard of 
Deferred Payments ........ 15e. 
FRANK FETTER. 
In the present paper, Professor Fetter comes to 
the conclusion that a standard of deferred pay- 
ments which shall never work hardship to any 
individual is unattainable. 


148. Industrial Services of the Matieage 
E. R. JOHNSON. 
A statement of what the industrial services of 
the railways are, with a reference to the problems 
that confront the public in their connection and 
a statement of the best methods of solving them. 
In fact, a brief general ap | of the whole ques- 
tion of transportation by rail. 


149. Units of Investigation in the 
Sciences 


a6 £6 64 & 


Social 

25e. 

A. F, BENTLEY. 

An attempt to discover what facts are to be 

taken as the units of investigation in the study of 
the phenomena of society. 


150. Story of a Woman’s Municipal Cam- 
by the Civic Club for School 
fre ‘orm in the Seventh Ward of the 
City of Philadelphia 
Mrs. TALCOTT WILLIAMS, Editor. 
In the spring election of 1895, the women's 
Civic Club of Philadelphia endeavored to secure 
the election of two of its members to the local 
school board of the SeventhWard of Philadelphia. 
The monograph edited by Mrs. Williams contains 
a series of reports and other documents, which. 
taken together, give a history of this unique an 
interesting campaign. 


151. Development of the Present Con- 
stitution of Framce........ 50c. 
R. SALEILLES. 
A discussion of the French Constitution, show- 
ing how it has developed permanence and sta- 
bility, although its authors scarce expected it to 
live seven years. Professor Saleilles explains 
both the weak points and the advantages in the 
French system. He also outlines what further 
development would be desirable or seems to 
apparent. 
152. Ethical Basis of Distribution and Its 
Application to Taxation . . . 25e. 
e purpose of this paper is to show (1) that 
the reds criterion of sustion in the distribution of 
the burdens of taxation is the least evil to the 
least number; (2) that the evils of taxation are 
twofold—the sacrifice to those who pay the taxes, 
and the repression of industry and enterprise 
which they occasion ; (3) that the minimum of 
repression is secured by equality of sacrifice and 
the minimum of total sacrifice by an extreme 
form of progressive taxation resulting in great 
inequality of sacrifice; (4) that neither repres- 
sion alone nor sacrifice alone, but both are to be 
considered ; and (5) that the probabilities are 
that a consideration of both forms of evil would 
lead to the adoption of a moderately progressive 
system of taxation. 


153. Minimum Principle in the Tariff of 
1828 and its Recent Revival... 2ie. 
8. B. HARDING. 
The Act of 1828, for the first time in the history 
of our tariff legislation, established a series of 
duties graduated according to the value of a group 
of goods. This series of duties rests upon what is 
known as the “graduated minimums” of the 
woolen schedule of the act of that year; the 
principle of which was revived and largely ex- 
tended in the Act of 1890, and the traces of which 
have not been entirely banished from the tariff of 
1894. Mr. Harding’s paper traces the origin and 
operation of these provisions of the earlier act, 
and sketches briefly their later revival. 
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154. Sources of American Federalism 25c. 
Wm. C. Morey. 
The parpese of the essay is to show the begin- 
ning of the federal system on American soil and 
to suggest the historical principles upon which its 
origin must be explained. 


155. The Amendments to the Italian Con- 
G. A. Ruiz. 
The work is a supplement to the translation of 
the Italian Constitution (Publication No. 135). 
Professor Ruiz shows that the Constitution no 
longer consists of the statute of Charles Albert, 
that this forms simply the beginning of a new 
order of things, that many institutions have 
been transformed by laws, decrees, usages and 
neglect, by which the Italian Constitution has be- 
come cumulative, consisting of an organism of 
law grouped about a primary kernel which is the 
statute. 
156. Representation in New England 
. 
Gro. H. HAYNEs. 
Taking the six New England States, Professor 
Haynes shows (1) who may vote for members of 
the Legislature, (2) who are the legislators, (3) 
what is the basis of representation, (4) to what 
extent each State's system of representation makes 
the political complexion of the Legislature vary 
from that of the ody of voters, and (5) to what 
extent the representative system limits the politi- 
eal influence of the cities. 


157. The e Tax Decisi asan O- 
ject Lesson in Constitutional Con- 


An argument that the decision against the in- 
come tax was not based so much on the funda- 
mental rule of construction that the intention and 
meaning of the framers of the Constitution must 
necessarily govern the interpretation of that in- 
strument, as on the idea that the prevalent sense 
of right must be ascertained in all its bearings 
and applied to the determination of the question. 


158. Recent Political Experiments in the 

Swiss Democracy ...... .... 25e. 

Louris WUARIN. 

A discussion of proportional representation, the 

initiative, the referendum and compulsory voting, 

showing how they are carried out and advantages 
that have followed their adoption. 


159. Social Basis of Proportional Repre- 

J. W. JENKS. 

A plea for the adoption of this system, main- 

taining that it is only just and explaining the 

political benefits it would bring about, together 

with a reply to the criticisms which have been 
advanced against it. 


160. Custody of State Funds...... 15e. 
E. R. BUCKLEY. 

A discussion of the method of taking care of the 
moneys which belong to the various states, show- 
ing how the different states have gradually given 
up the independent treasury system and deposited 
their money in banks, and also where interest is 
paid on such deposits, and if so, for whose benefit. 


161. Problem of Sociology...... . 15e. 

GEORG SIMMEL. 

A statement of the problems which must be 
solved by sociology. 


162. Railway Departments for the Relief 

and Insurance of Employes... . 35c. 

E. R. JOHNSON. 

An exhaustive study of these departments as 

they exist in the United States, showing their 

mode of operation, their uses and advantages and 

their defects. In these departments, it is claimed, 

there has been found a solution of some of the 
vexed problems of the labor situation. 
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163. The Theory of Social Forces. 
Paper, $1.00, Cloth, $1.50 
8. N. PaTren, 
Itisa ant of the various steps in social evolu- 
tion, particularly of some hitherto neglected pro- 
cesses in development. 


164. Nicaragua Canal and the Monree 
L. M. KeasBey, 
An outline of the diplomatic controversy be- 
tween the United States and England, as to who 
should control the canal across the Isthmus, 
dwelling particularly on the Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty, and on Great Britain’s efforts to obtain and 
keep control over the eastern end of any proposed 
canal. This controversy constitutes but the nar- 
rower issue of that larger struggle, which has 
been going on between Great Britain and the 
United States ever since the days of our political 
independence, for dominion of the American 
Continent. In conclusion, the lesser dispute is 
laced in its proper diplomatic environment, and 
ts relation is shown to the larger issue involved. 


165. Advantages of the Nicaragua Route 


An argument in favor of the canal route 
mapped out by the Nicaragua Canal Co. as being 
the cheapest of construction as well as the most 
available. 


166. Nicaragua Canal and the Economic 
Development of the United States. L5c. 
E. R. JOHNSON. 
The paper shows what great commercial bene- 
fits the canal will bring to the United States, 
both by shortening the route of domestic com- 
merce hetunen the east and the west, and b 
bringing us nearer to South America, Asia an 
Australia. It shows also how it will serve to de- 
velop industries, and why the canal itself should 
prove a paying investment for American capital. 


167. Multiple Money Standard ... . 50c, 
J. ALLEN SMITH. 
Professor Smith discusses the relation of money 
to industrial society, the two conceptions of a 
standard of value and the unstability of gold a-a 
commodity. He then shows the advantages and 
disadvantages of a composite gold and silver 
standard, and advocates the adoption of a multi- 
ple money standard. Under which plan a consid- 
erable number of leading commodities are com- 
bined together in the ratio of their importance 
and form the permanent standard of value, which 
standard would be practically invariable. 


168. Am Early Essay on Proportional 
Represemtation.......... . . He. 


can Philosophical Society a paper on the “ Repre- 
sentation of Minorities of Electors.’’ This paper 
is remarkable as being one of the earliest sys- 
tematic discussions of the plan now known as 
Minority, or Proportional Representation. The 
paper antedates Thomas Hare’s earliest essays on 
the subject of Minority Representation by thirteen 
years; and that of James Garth Marshall by 
almost ten years. It is reprinted entire in the 
present monograph, being preceded by a short 
sketch of Mr. Gilpin and a critical analysis of the 
paper. 


169. Rudolf von Gneist ........ 25e. 

C. BoRNHAK. 

A critical omy on the life and work of the 
great German political scientist and jurist. 


170. Individual Determinism and Social 

G. FIAMINGO. 

An important contribution to sociological liter- 
ature by the editor of Rivista di Sociologia. 
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171. Constitution of Belgium..... 50c. 
JOHN M. VINCENT. 
Translation of the text of the present Constitu- 
tion, with an historical introduction and explana- 


tory notes. 


172. An Examination of Bryce’s Ameri- 
can Commonwealth ........ 25e. 
E. J. JAMES 


A critical essay on the last edition of Bryce’s 
at work, containing at the same time an 
elaborate discussion of certain of the funda- 
mental principles of American constitutional 
law, in regard to which Mr. Bryce’s exposition 
isineorrect. Among the subjects discussed at 
length are the relation between the federal gov- 
ernment and the states, the nature of the fed- 
eral judiciary, the responsibility of officials, the 
distribution of powers, the location of ultimate 
sovereignty, etc. 
173. Political and Municipal Legislation 
in 1895 25e. 
E. DANA DURAND. 
An analysis of the laws which were passed by 
the various states in 1895 on the suffrage, ballot 
reform, voting machines, corrupt practices, nomi- 
nations, officers, counties and municipalities. 


174. Formulation of Normal Laws. 25c. 
8. N. PATTEN. 
An analysis of the changes which the theory 
of marginal! utility has brought about in econo- 
mic science, with especial reference to the old 
idea of a normal man and of normal laws. The 
essay contains a discussion of the difference be- 
tween justice and equity, and gives Bentham’s 
classification of utilities and his formulation of 
the law of final utility. 


A. 8. HERSHEY. 

An explanation of the advantages such re- 

eo would bring both to Spain and to 

Cuba, and the restrictions it would put upon the 

United States, followed by an argument in favor 
of recognition by this country. 


176. Principles of Sociology ..... 25e. 


F, WARD. 
A critical review of Professor Giddings’ work 
on sociology. 

4177. Fusion of Political Parties .. . 15c. 

D. 8. REMSEN. 

An explanation of the system of voting which 

allows the voter to indicate his first and second 

choice, so that the successful candidate is always 

elected by a majority of votes, and there are no 

votes wasted. The appendix contains provisions 
from the proposed New York law. 


178. Pennsylvania Paper Money. . 50c. 
C. W. MACFARLANE. 
A history of the experience of the Province of 
Pennsylvania in issuing paper money, from the 
first crude bill of 1723 to the final collaeas of all 
paper money during the Revolution, with an ex- 
amination of the prices of staple commodities 
from 1720 to 1770, in order to determine its suc- 
cess or failure. 


179. Railway Pooling ......... 25e. 

MARTIN A. KNAPP. 

An argument in favor of the rail- 

ways to form pools, explaining the advantages 

which they would bring both to commerce and 

the railways, and a statement of the conditions 
which should be placed upon such pools. 


180. Growth of the French Canadian 
Race im Ameriea.... .... . 25e. 
JOHN DAVIDSON. 

The author examines into the truth of the 


statement of Malthus, that population, when un- 
checked, doubles itself every twenty-five years. 
The French-Canadian race is taken to illustrate 


No. 
this rule because it is an isolated, homogeneous 
body of which it is possible to observe the whole 
true increase. As the result of his study, Professor 
Davidson finds that the average rate of increase 
per decade from 1765 to 1891 has been 29.7 per cent, 
which would cause the population to double 
every twenty-seven years. 


181. Financial Procedure in the State 
islatures ..... ee 


is raised and expended for state 
an adop 


182. The Union Pacific Railway... 35c. 

J. P. Davis. 

A discussion by one of the foremost authorities 

on this subject of the Pacific Railway question in 

allits bearings, explaining in rticular the ad- 

vantages and disadvantages of the various pro- 
posed plans of settlement. 


183. Uncertainty as a Factor in Produc- 
Epw. A. Ross. 

Taking up inturn mining, farming, manufac- 
turing, fishing, transportation and the like, the 
author shows the irregularity in the product of 
like exertions or identical processes, and the 
irregularity in the exchange value of equal vol- 
umes of products. He explains how this varia- 
bility results in uncertainty, which causes such 
extensive derangements in economic production. 


the connection between eo and psychology. 
The author decides that sociology is not a Ps - 
chologie science, as some of the leading sociolo- 
gists have asserted. 


185. Postal Savings Banks... 

. Heyn. 

An argument for the establishment of such 

banks in the United States, accompanied by an 

account of the operation and results of such 

banks in England, France, Italy, Austria, Russia, 
Holland, Sweden, Belgium, ete. 


186. A Neglected Chapter in the Life of 
25. 


A sketch of Comte’s life and an analysis of his 
works, dwelling particularly on his early career 
and the cause for the lack ot harmony between 
his philosophy and religion, with some discussion 
of the effect on himself of his insanity. 


187. New Academic Degrees at Paris. 
. W. A. VEDITZ. 
Courses in Politics and Jour- } 15c. 
malism at Lille......... 
E. P. OBERHOLTZER. } 
These two my treat respectively of the 
recent movement in France to make their uni- 
versity courses, especially those in_ political 
science, more available to foreign students, and 
of the work which is being done by the great 
Catholic University at Lille in the political, 
economic and legal sciences. 


188. The High School System..... 15¢. 
L. R. HARLEY. 
An argument for the universal establishment 
of high schools, with suggestions as to the 
courses they should offer. Every public school 
scholar would then be able to = his studies 
and do itin the best manner, from the primary 
school to the college. 
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E. L. BOGART. 
The essay explains the general features of the | 
executive and legislative process by which money 
h- 
| 
trace the course of financial legislation in New 
York as a typical state, and note wherein the 
; others differ from or resemble it. 
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8S. N. PaTTEn. 
An analysis of social phenomena to ascertain 
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189. First of Federal 
Representatives in the United States 

EDMUND J. JAMES. 

A history of the first attempt to apportion repre- 

sentatives among the several states on the basis of 

population. The passage of this bill gave occa- 

sion to the first constitutional debate and called 
forth the first presidential veto. 


190. Crime and the Cemsus...... . 25e. 

ROLAND P. FALKNER. 

An analysis of the census data in regard to the 

increase of crime and the distribution of crime 
among the different elements of society. 


191. Values, Positive and Relative . . 35c. 

W. G. L. TAYLOR. 

An attempt to harmonize with the older 

theories the more recent doctrines of Austrian and 
American economists. 


192. Current Transportation . le. 

E. R. JOHNSON. 

A description of the recent rate wars, reorgani- 

zations and other prominent events in the railway 
world, explaining the principles involved. 


193. Concentration of Industry, and Ma- 

chinery in the United States... . 25c. 

E. LEVASSEUR. 

The essay gives the views of one of the leading 

French economists upon the efficiency of the 

American laborer and on the extensive use of 
mechanical processes in the United States. 


194. Silver Free Coinage and the Legal 
Tender Decisions. ..... 5e. 


A review of the legal tender decisions and the 
recent tendencies of the Supreme Court convinces 
the author that a free coinege measure would be 
declared incompatible with the Constitution of 
the United States. 


195. Quantity Theory of Money .. . l5c. 

Wu. A. Scorr. 

An attack on the classical quantity theory of 

money. “It is, however, a thoroughly calm and 

scholarly investigation, which appeals not to pas- 
sion or prejudice, but to scientific judgment.” 


196. Political and Municipal Legislation 
E. DANA DURAND. 
Contains an analysis of the laws which were 
ssed by the various states in 1896 on the suf- 
rage, ballot reform, voting machines, corrupt 
practices, nominations, officers, counties, and 
municipalities. 


197. Genius, Fame and the Comparison 

C. H. CooLey. 

The author fixes what is meant by the term 

genius, the inteilectual and social conditions 

under which it arises, and endeavers to ascertain 

whether the production of great men is a proper 
criterion of the excellence of various races. 


198. Handbook of the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science. 
1897 edition. ..... 81.00 
Contains an historical sketch of the Academy, 
a copy of its charter and constitution, and lists of 
its officers, council and members. 


199. Silwerim Chima... ...... .25e. 
TALCOTT WILLIAMS. 
The author combats the prevalent notion that 
silver has,in China, an undiminished and un- 
varying purchasing power. He shows, moreover, 
that silver is by no means to be considered the 
standard of values in China, that this function 
belongs rather to the copper cash whick are uni- 
versally used. 
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200. State Constitutions of the Americaa 
W. C. WEBSTER. 
The author probes into the beginnings of organ- 
ized independent government in the United 
States. He presents a painstaking and scholarly 
summary of the first state constitutions. They 
were adaptations of the previous colonial char- 
ters, but the strong common sense of our ancestors 
led them to eschew political experiment and pro- 
ceed in their constructive work with remarkable 

practical wisdom. 


201. The Immigration Question.. . . Se. 
Jos. H. SENNER, 


The author maintains that there is no longer 
such a question, since the present laws keep out 
all undesirable immigrants. The only farther 
restriction which might be added would be an 
educational qualification. He explains the present 
law and its mode of operation. 


202. The Greater New York Charter . 25c, 
JAMES W. Pryor. 


A study of modern legislative methods, giving 
an explanation of the hasty and unsatisfacto 
manner in which the charter was drawn up, a 
setting forth also its many general defects. 


203. Over-Nutrition and Its Social Con- 


S. N. PATTen. 


An explanation of the origin of pleasure and 
pain, and of their effect on the process of social 
evolution. 


204. Rousseau and the French Revolu- 

C. H. LINcoLy, 

A statement of the true bearing Rousseau’s 
writings had upon the Revolution. Contains also 
a brief analysis of all of his books on government, 


205. The George Junior Republic . . lsc. 

WILLIAM IL. HULL. 

An interesting account of the miniature —_ 

lic established by Mr. Wm. George in Central New 

York, which is peopled and governed by children 
taken from the slums of New York City. 


206. The Shiftiess and Floating City Pep- 
E. T. DEVINE. 
A striking picture of the mode of life of this 
unfortunate class, showing how destitute and pre- 
earious is their condition. They are dangerous 
subjects given over to petty crime and liable to 
swell the ranks of more serious criminals, whose 
reclamation is a grave problem of city life. 


207. The Problems of Political Science 

L. 8. Rowe. 

Professor Rowe deplores the absence in political 
speculation of the evolutionary element which in 
other fields of science has been so fruitful. 
Viewed from the standpoint of evolution the 
problems of government and the state appear in 
quite a different aspect which as yet has received 
little attention from English writers. 


208. Administrative Centralization and 

Decentralizationin England 

J. T. YounG. 

England has felt the trend toward a larger gov- 

ernmental activity and has found its ancient ma- 

chinery inadequate to newer demands. It has 

quietly shorn the justice of the peace of his ad- 

ministrative functions and transferred them to 
the central government. The successive steps 
these changes are shown in an instructive way. 


i 
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209. The Philosophical Basis of Econo- 
mics 35c. 
8. SHERWOOD. 

Which is fundamental, sociology or economics ? 
The author supports the claims of economics. 
The activity by which human life is supported 
and through which society exists is individual 
activity. It proceeds from the will of the indi- 
vidual and in this is fundamental. Economics is 
the study of the manifestations of this will, and 
takes precedence therefore of sociology, whose 
unit, the social group, is derived and not original. 


210. Current Transportation If, 

E, R. JOHNSON. 

The general subjects discussed are the power of 

the states to tax the wanapostenen companies, 

the extent to which competing railroads can co- 

operate by forming traffic associations and the 

e, and the power of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to regulate railway rates. 


211. Bulletin of the Academy... . 
New Series, No. 1. 


212. The Political Philosophy of Aris- 


An analysis of Aristotle's discussion of the state 
as organized for purposes of government, and 
showing the influence of the Greek 
upon political science and political life to-day. 


.10c. 


CARL STROEVER. 

Mr. Stroevcr attacks the Austrian theory that 

marginal utility is the final determinant of value. 

He maintains that the really final determinants 

of value, if there are any, are beyond our vision ; 

but that as far as we can see both utility and cost, 
or rather pleasure and pain, determine yalue. 


214. Bulietin of the Academy..... 10c. 
New Series, No. 2. 


215. The Administration of Prussian 
Railroads 
B. H. MEYER. 


A study of the Prussian ——- — under 
these heads: The relation of the Federa 

ment to the railroads, important provisions of 
Prussian railroad law, advisory councils and simi- 
lar bodies, their organization and proceedings, 
conclusion and bibliography. 


216. The Place of the Political and Sociai 

Sciences in Modern Education . . 25c. 

E. J. JAMES. 

An earnest plea fora more systematic instruc- 

tion in the various branches of science, which 

may have a bearing upon the better training for 

citizenship. 

217. Bulletin of the Academy 

New Series, Nos. 8 and 4. 


218. Economic Relation of Life Insurance 
L. G, Fousr and MILges M. Dawson. 
Contains, first, a brief history of insurance and 
au outline of its enormous growth and mag- 
nitude. Then its place asa factor in economics 
and its economic relation to society are shown. 
The concluding portion bears upon the relation 
of life insurance to the state and treats of taxation 
of, insurance companies, state, supervision and 
compulsory insurance. 


219. Study of the Negro Problems . . 25c. 
W. E. B. Du Bors. 

A paper of especial interest to every American 
citizen. Dr. DuBois has recently had charge of 
an investigation by the University of Pennsylvania 
of the condition of the negro S mulation of the 
Seventh Ward in the city of Philadelphia, and has 
thus been brought into personal contact with 
many of the most practical sides of the negro 


question. 


xi 
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220, Administrative Centralization and 
Decentralization in France... . 25c. 
JAMEs T. YOUNG. 
The author shows how the tendency toward 
centralization dates from the earliest times, how 
it made France the greatest nation in Europe, and 
why a movement toward decentralization is now 
necessary and consequently is under way. 


221. Relation of Postal Savings Banks to 

Commercial Banks ........ 15e. 

J. H. HAMILTON. 

The United States is almost the only civilized 

nation which has no system of postal savings 

nks. Among the opponents of such banks are 

the private banking institutions, who fear that 

| nea banks will injure their business by cutting 

own deposits. Mr. J. H. Hamilton discusses this 
subject in his paper. 


222. Bulletin of the Academy... . 
New Series, No. 5. 


223. Economic Effects of Ship Canals. 
J. A. FAIRLIE. 

The author devotes especial attention to the St. 
Mary’s Falls Canal, between Lake Michigan and 
Lake ees, and to the Suez Canal. He gives 
figures showing the traffic through these canals, 
and explains their economic effects on America in 
the one case andon Europe and Asia in the other, 


224. Handbook ofthe American Academ 
of Political and Social Science. . $1.00 
1898 edition. 
Contains an historical sketch of the Academy, 
a copy of its charter and constitution and lists of 
its officers, council and members. 


225. Proposed Reforms of the Monetary 

J. F. JOHNSON. 

A statement of the principles which must be 

observed in any sound reconstruction of the cur- 

rency system, with a criticism of the monetary 
commission and Gage plans. 


226. Sociology Applied to Politics, Social 
Theories and Russian Conditions. 


. 


F. SIGEL. 

Russia from the standpoint of a Russian. The 

author explains how Russia has developed par- 

ticularly on political, social and religious lines, 

and draws a comparison between her civilization 

and that of Western Europe and America. It pre- 
sents the Russian’s defence of himself. 


E. DANA DURAND, 

An analysis of the laws which were passed by 

the various states in 1897 on the suffrage, ballot 

reform, voting machines, corrupt practices, nomi- 

nations, officers, counties and municipalities. See 
also Nos. 173 and 196, 


228. Intervention and the Recognition of 
Cuban Indepemdenmce........ 25e. 
A. 8S. HERSHEY. 
The author explains the right, according to 
international law, for American intervention in 
Cuba and the bearing of the Monroe Doctrine 
upon such intervention. In addition he discusses 
intervention from the standpoint of humanity 
and describes the horrors of Spanish misrule. 


LEo Rowg. 
To increase the number of quasi-public func- 
tions which our cities exert has been the usual 
rule of late. Philadelphia, however, has taken a 
step in the other direction, and has leased its gag 
works to a private corporation for a term of thirty 
years. What this step signifies, and why it is a 
step backwards, is discussed in this paper. 


| | | 
| 
| | 
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213. Utility and Cost as Determinants of | 
227. Political and Municipal Legislation 
| 
| 229. Municipality and the Gas Sapply. 
| 
| 
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230. Causes Affecting Railway Rates and 


WALTER E. WEYL. 


Dr. Weyl explains why passenger fares have not 
declined as rapidly as freight rates, how much 
they actually have declined, and what the pros- 
pects are for a future lowering of rates. 


231. Study and Teaching of 
8. M. Linpsay. 


At the annual meeting of the American Acad- 
emy of Political and Social Science, held in Phila- 
delphia in April, 1898, the general subject was 
bee The Study and Teaching of Sociology.” Papers 
were submitted by the leading American sociolo- 
gists. A full soport of this meeting has been pre- 
pared by Dr. 8. M. Lindsay. 


232. Socivlogy and .. Se. 

- H WINEs. 

An earnest plea, not for the identification of 

sociology and epee a but for the mutual 

recognition on the part of students and workers 

of the aid which each group can render to the 
other through intimate and friendly relations. 


233. Relation of the Colonial Fee-System 

to Political Liberty......... 25c. 

T. K. URDAHL. 

Mr. Usted gives the fee-system and the opposi- 

tion it evoked a large share of credit for the in- 

culeation and development of the ideas on 
political liberty held by the American colonists. 


234. Oscillations in Politics ..... 25c. 
A. LAWRENCE LOWELL. 


The author shows that there is an increasing 
tendency in English and American politics to 
oscillation between the parties, so that each is 
alternately in power. He also explains the causes 
of this phenomenon. 


235. The War as a Suggestion of Manifest 
25c. 


Professor Powers shows the development of the 
policy of imperialism from the time of Jefferson, 
and the inevitablenessof the late war. He then sets 
forth the results which must follow from our ap- 
pearance as a world power, and why the final 
struggle for world domination must be between 
the Anglo-Saxon and Slav races. He also endeavors 
to forecast the result of this struggle. 


see ent ees 25e. 
HELEN P. BATEs. 


Dr. Bates shows to how great an extent the gov- 
ernments of the various Australian colonies have 
taken a part in the industrial development of that 
country; how they have built roads and railroads, 
telegraph and telephone lines, and with what 
suecess these have been managed. The paper 
also contains a description of the irrigation system 
and explains in how many other ways the gov- 
ernments of these colonies have endeavored to 
benefit the producers, 


236. Australian Experiments in Indus- 
try 


237. Bulletin of the Academy .... 10c. 
New Series, No. 6. 


238. The Unit of Investigation in Sociol- 
8. M. LInDsay. 


The unit the author advocates is the social 
imperative, which he describes as the modifying 
influence which makes the individual act differ- 
ently in the presence of his fellow man from the 
way in which he would probably act in the same 
circumstances if he were alone. 


| 
| 
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2329. Fiat Money and Currency Inflation 
in New England from 1 to 1789, 

F. F. McLzop, 
The paper contains an account of the various 
issues of paper and other fiat money in New Eng- 
land during colonial times, with their unvaryin, 
history of depreciation. The evil results, both 
industrial and political, which this currency 
brought to the colony are aijso set forth, and the 
author points to these results as a — to the 

American people of to-day against the adoption 

of any but a sound currency. 


240. The Development of the Census . 25c. 

R. P. FALKNER. 

A history of the development of the census in 

the United States from the first enumeration to 

that of 1890, with suggestions as to improvements 

— changes which should be made in the census 
of 1900. 


241. Bulletin ofthe Academy..... 10c. 
New Series, No. 7. 


242. The Legal Status of California, 
ROCKWELL D. Hunt. 
An interesting account of the governmental 
theories and practice which prevailed in Califor- 
nia in the interval between acquisition and the 
establishment of permanent government. It 
Saowe a light on the situation in Cuba and Porto 
co. 


243. The Growth of Great Cities in Area 
amd Pepubation 
EDMUND J. JAMES, 

A critical study of the facts of city growth in 
the present century, with a discriminating exami- 
nation of political and economic municipal units, 


244. The Final Report of the Monetary 

FREDERICK A. CLEVELAND. 

The author takes issue with the arguments by 

which the Commission reached its conclusions, 

and presents an acute study of the logical steps in 
the reasoning of the Commission. 


245. Bulletin ofthe Academy..... 10c. 
New Series, No. 8. 


246. Political and Municipal Legislation 

EDWARD DANA DURAND. 

As in previous years the author summarizes the 

activity of the State legislatures on political and 

municipal matters. A useful guide to recent de- 
velopments in local government. 


247. Sociology and Economics ... . 15c. 

LesTER F. WARD. 

A brief exposition of the relative place of the 

two sciences from the standpoint that economics 
stands for production and sociology for welfare. 


248. Wealth and Welfare . ‘sd . T5¢ 


The author holds that welfare, and not wealth, 
is the foundation of economics. The science is 
subjective. A discussion of fundamental relations 
of with psychology, sociology and 
ethics. 
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All the Periodicals in One 
* No other publication in the United States, of its 


class, is of equal value. No one who desires to keep 
abreast with information on all lines of current inter- 
est can afford to be without THs LITERARY DIGEST.” 


The 


It is the realization of a busy man’s ideal. It saves 
its readers time and expense, and it broadens their 
minds and widens their outlook. It pleasantly satisfies 
the thirst for the latest and most reliable information 
of the world’s important thought and doings in all 
fields of interest and activity. 


Topics of the pay Letters and Art, The 
Heligions World, Chesa Department, 
Porsonals, Science and Invention, For- 
eign Topics, Miscellameous, Current 
Events, Etc., Etc. 


* To the student, the mas of letters, er the manufac- 
turer, it is alike an ald and inspiration.” 
—The American, Philadelphia. 


‘The Busy Man's Best Friend "’ 

It presents all sides of important ques- 
tions with the greatest impartiality ; gives 
broad outlook of political, scientific, liter- 
ary, and religious topics ; condenses, di- 
gests, translates, illustrates from nearly 
1000 periodicals ; gives best writings from 
500 of the world’s best authors and writers 


Sample ray $0.00 Per Year 
The Literary Digest, 30 Lafayette Place, N. ¥. 


BOUND COPIES OF THE 


[3th Volume of the Annals 


can be supplied at the following rates 
Style A—Bound in cloth,....... $3.50 
Style B—Bound in leather, cloth sides, $4.00 


Volumes VI., VII., VIII., [X., X., XI. 
and XII. can be supplied bound in the 
same styles and at the same prices as 
volume XIII. 

Volumes I., II., IIL, IV. and V. can 
also be supplied bound in the same styles 
at the following rates: Style A, $6. ; 
Style B, $7.00. 


To members and libraries the prices are 
fifty cents less than the above for volumes 
VL, VII., VIII, IX., X., XI., XII. and 
XIII., and $1.00 less than the above for 
volumes I., II., III., IV. and V. 

Subscribers can exchange their unbound 
volumes, if the copies are untrimmed, for 
bound volumes, on payment of the above 
amounts, less $3.00 in the case of volumes 
VL.-XIIL., and less $6.00 in the case of 
volumes I.-V. 


American Academy of Political 
and Social Science, Station B, Philadelphia 


G 


Columbia 


Bevel Gear Chainless, $75 
Columbia Chain Models, $50 


Next to these the 


HARTFORDS, $35 


VEDETTES, $25, $26 


A complete line of the finest Bicycles 
to be had at the prices 


Hart Cycle Company, 


816 Arch St. 
PHILADELPHIA 
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NEW BOOKS from the MACMILLAN COMPANY 


“‘Tuminous and exhaustive ; instructive 
BRADFORD at every point.’’— 7he Transcript, Boston. 


THE LESSON OF POPULAR GOVERNMENT 


Two volumes, cloth, 8vo, $4.00 
A Defence of By GAMALIEL BRADFORD. A constructive and critical attempt to 
Democracy _ show that not only does the trend of events tend to show that De 
mocracy is a form of government which will remain, but that it is the best form so 
far developed. 


“The work is strong in its grasp of the subject, able in treatment, and in its 
contents it is a mine of ideas and information.’’— 7he Chronicle- Telegraph, Pittsburgh. 


PATTEN ** Pull of deep thinking and clear reasoning.’’— The Free Press, Detroit. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF ENGLISH 
THOUGHT 


A STUDY IN THE ECONOMIC INTERPRETATION OF HISTORY. 
Cloth, 8vo, $3.00 
The work of an original By Smon N. Parren, Professor of Political Economy 
thinker— 7elegraph, Phila. at the University of Pennsylvania. 
‘Full of interest and suggestion; usually clearly and often cleverly written, at 


once an evidence of and incitement to thought.”— 7he Churchman, 


VEBLEN 


THE THEORY OF THE LEISURE CLASS 


AN ECONOMIC STUDY IN THE EVOLUTION OF INSTITUTIONS. 
Cloth, 8vo, $2.00 
The erway uss By THORSTEIN B. VEBLEN, Ph.D., Instructor in Political Eco- 
as afactorin the yomy and managing editor of the Journal of Political Economy, 
culture of to-day University of Chicago, 


“A book unique in its kind. It is an elaborate scientific treatise, marching by a 
very distinct method to a very clearly pre-defined end, yet lively reading on nearly 
every page, full of shrewd observation. . . . A book, too, which is immensely edu- 
cative.’’— Zhe Criterion. 


FORD THE RISE AND GROWTH OF 
AMERICAN POLITICS 


Cloth, 1:2mo0, $1.50 


A sketch of By Henry JONES Forp. The purpose of this work is to tell the 
constitutional story of our politics so as to explain their nature and interpret 
development their characteristics. 

‘An acute and weighty book. . . acritical study based on a careful exami- 
nation of the facts, of some leading phases in the evolution of the political system of 
the country . . . he has produced an interesting and stimulative book which 
deserves to be read.’”»—-The Hon. JAMES Bryce, author of ‘*‘ The American Common- 
wealth.” 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, PUBLISHERS 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS .°. 


Mathematical Essays and Recreations 


By PROF. HERMANN SCHUBERT 
of Hamburg 


Pp. 150. Cloth, 75c. (3s.). Paper, 25¢. 


Contains essays on: The Notion of Number, Monistic Arithmetic, History of the Squaring of 
the Circle, The Fourth Dimension, Magic Squares. 


IN THE SAME SERIES: 
Lagrange’s Elementary Mathematics 
With Portrait. Pp. 172, Cloth, $1.00, 


. Mathematical Articles appear in 7%e Open Court and Monist by the most famous mathe- 


maticians of the day,—Klein, Poincaré, Peirce, Schroeder, etc. Write for circulars. 


CHINESE FICTION 


BY THE 
REV. GEORGE T. CANDLIN 
Missionary in Northern China 
With Illustrations From Original Chinese Works. Pp, 51. Paper, 15¢. (9d.). 


The romantic and heroic side of the Chinese character is wholly unknown to Occidental 

les. Mr. Candlin claims that there are productions in Chinese literature unequalled for fervor 

of emotion and grandeur of thought by the Odyssey or the Wibelungenlied ; and he gives in this 
sketch an epitome of the most important of them, 


Other Oriental Books and Works on Comparative Religion 
Lao-Txe’s Tao-Tch-King. Chinese-English. The Buddha. By Dr. Carus. 
1 


By Dr, Paut Carus. Pp. 360, Price, Fifth edition, Cloth, $1.00 (5s.); paper, 
$3.00 (15s.). 35¢- (28.). 

‘ . The Philosophy & Ancient India. By Pror. 

Chinese P. hilosophy. By Dr. PAvuL Carus, RICHARD GARBE. Pp. 89. Cloth, 50c. 

Paper, I5c. (2s, 6d.); paper, 25c. (1s. 6d.). 

, oat oat Ancient India; Its Lan, and Religion. 

Buddhism and Jts Christian Critics, By Dr. By Pror. H. Fae sn Pages, ix, 

PauL Carus. Pp. 311. Price, $1.25 110. Cloth, soc, (2s, 6d.); paper, 25¢. 
(6s. 6d.). (1s. 6d.). 


Philosophical and Psychological Portrait Series 


68 PORTRAITS OF 
The World’s Philosophers and Representative Psychologists 
Suitable for framing and banging in publie and private libraries, 
laboratories, seminaries, recitation and lecture rooms. 
Terms: For both series (68 portraits) on regular paper, $7.50 (35s.); on heavy Imperial 
Japanese paper, $11.00 (50s), Gate is a 25 cents. SEND FOR CIRCULAR, 


“TI have received the first installment of the “I congratulate you on the magnificent 
series of portraits of philosophers,and am very character of the portraits, and I feel proud to 
much pleased with them.”—Prof, David G. have such adornments for my lecture room.” 
Ritchie, St. Andrews, Scotland. —j. J. McNulty, Professor of Philosophy in 

the College of the City of New York. 


THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING COMPANY, 324 Dearborn St., Chicago 
KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUEBNER & CO., London 
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A New Book by the Director of the United States Bureau of American Eth. 
nology and Sometime Director of the United States Geological Survey. 


TRUTH AND ERROR 


THE SCIENCE OF INTELLECTION 


By J. W. POWELL 


Pages, 423. Cloth. Price, $1.75 (8.). 


Important to Psychologists and Students of the 
Philosophy of Science 


** Major Powell is a versatile, brilliant, patient, and earnest thinker and writer. 
His volume is burdened with a costly and splendid array of facts. And while this is 
all true, yet this is not a tithe of the value of the volume. Its intrinsic value is in the 
systematisation of modern thought. . . . . . There is charm in his directness. 
No qualification, no ambiguity, no affectation. ‘I hold,’ ‘I deny,’ ring like the 
strokes of hammer on brazen casque,’’—7he Washington t. 


"Science" for January 27th, 1899, devotes sixteen large 
pages to two critical notices ef this work. 


A NEW BOOK 
On the Study and Difficulties of Mathematics 


By AUGUSTUS DE MORGAN 


New corrected and annotated edition, with references to date, of the 
work published in 1831 by the Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge. The original is now scarce. 

With a fine Portrait of the great Mathematical Teacher, Complete 
Index, and Bibliographies of Modern Works on Algebra, the Philosophy 
of Mathematics, Pangeometry, etc. 


One of the most entertaining and instructive 
pieces of Mathematical writing in English 
Pp. viii+288. Cloth, $1.25 (5s.). 


valuable essay.”"—PRoF. JEVONS in the Encyclopedia Britannica. 
“The mathematical writings of De Morgan can be commended unreservedly.” — 
Pror. W. W. BEMAN, University of Michigan. 


THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING CO., 324 Dearborn St., Chicago 
Lendon: Kegan Paal, Trench, Truebmer & Co, 
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Recent Publications of the American Economic Association 
ECONOMIC STUDIES. 


VOLUME Ill, 
Hand-Book and Report of the Tenth Annual Meeting. Price, 50 cents. 
No. 1. Government by Injunction. By William H. Dunbar, A. M., LL. B. Price, 
50 cents. 
No. 2. Economic Aspects of Railroad Receiverships. By H. H. Swain, Ph. D. 
Price, 50 cents. 
No. 3. The Ohio Tax Inquisitor Law. By T. N. Carver, Ph.D. Price, 50 cents. 
No. 4. The American Federation of Labor. By Morton A. Aldrich, Ph. D. Price, 
50 cents. 
No. 5. The Housing of the Working People in Yonkers. By Ernest L. Bogart, 
Ph. D. Price, 50 cents. 
No. 6. The State Purchase of Railways in Switzerland. By Horace Michele; trans- 
lated by John Cummings, Pb. D. Price, 50 cents. 
VOLUME IV. 


No. 1. I. The Relation Between Economics and Politics; by Arthur T. Hadley, 
A.M. II. Report of the Committee on Currency Reform. III. Report 
of the Committee on the Twelfth Census. Price, 50 cents. 

No. 2. Personal Competition: Its Place in the Social Order, and Effect upon In- 
dividuals ; with some Considerations on Success. By Charles H. Cooley, 
Ph. D. Price, 50 cents. 

Hand-Book and Report of the Eleventh Annual Meeting. Price, 50 cents. 


New Series. 
No. 1. The Cotton Industry : An Essay in American Economic History. By M. B. 
Hammond, Ph.D. Price, $1.50; cloth, $2.00. 
No. 2. Report of the Committee on the Scope and Method of the Twelfth Census. 
(Includes elaborate critical discussions by over twenty statistical experts, 
containing some 500 pages.) Price in paper, $2.00; cloth, $2.50. 


Price of each of the first ten volumes of Monographs, unbound, $4.00. Bound in 
cloth, $5.00 for a single volume, $4.00 for each additional volume. The set of ten 
bound volumes, $41.00, sent —— Price of volume eleven unbound $2.00, bound 
in cloth $2.50. Price of each volume of Studies unbound $2.50, bound in cloth $3.00. 
Any bound volume will be sent post-paid to members for 75 cents in addition to the 
unbound numbers, if returned prepaid in good condition. Copies are also offered in 
half morocco at 50 cents per volume additional to the price in cloth. 

Separate subscriptions by non-members, libraries, etc., for the Studies, $2.50 
year ; or $4.00 for all the pubiicstions. Any single Monograph may be obtained at 
the price given in the list. 


One-Sixth Discount to Members and Subscribers on all Orders. 


Address subscriptions, applications for membership Address orders for Studies and Monographs 
and inquiries to the to the publishers 
Secretary of the American Economic The Macmillan Company 
Association, Ithaca, N. Y. 66 Fifth Avenue New York 
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Neely’s War or 
Panoramas 


FOR HUMANITY 
GREATER AMERICA, A choice collection of 160 full-page half-tone 
graphs. Scenes from Cuba, the Philippines, Camp Life ‘ar and active warfare. 
A beautiful and instructive work. Cloth, 50c.; paper, 25¢, 
PANORAMA OF CUBA. Havana, Santiago, and other points of interest. 
Paper, 
MARCHING THROUGH CUBA. Thirty-two half-tone pictures of various inci- 
dents of the war. Paper, toc. 
THE DEWEY ISLANDS. Manila and the Philippines. An assortment of 
views, unique and interesting. Paper, $1.00, 
OUR BOYS IN CAMP. Vivid portraits of actual camp life. All pictures taken 
from life. Many familiar faces reproduced, Paper, toc. 
DEFENDING THE FLAG. Our Troops in action. Live and stirring pictures. 
A splendid collection. Paper, toc. 


CAPTAIN CHARLES KING’S MILITARY NOVELS 


To lovers of military tales and stories of romantic adventure the world over, the above 
name Is indeed a household word, Mr. F. Tennyson Neely has pleasure in announcing that 
the very latest and best productions from this wizzard pen are now appearing in his attractive 
list of publications, and may be found in every book-stall here and abroad. 


The Latest Books by Captain King 


A WOUNDED NAME, Cloth, $1.25; paper, soc. 

WARRIOR GAP. Cloth, $1.25; paper, soc. 

FORT FRAYNE. Cloth, $1.25; paper, soc. 

AN ARMY WIFE, Cloth, $1.25; paper, 50c. 32 full-page illustrations. 

A GARRISON TANGLE, Cloth, $1.25; paper, Soc. 

NOBLE BLOOD and a WEST POINT PARALLEL. Cloth, 50c.; paper, 25¢. 

TRUMPETER FRED. Cloth, 50c.; paper, 25c. With full-page illustrations. 
Others in preparation for early issue, 


OTHER IMPORTANT WORKS 


Theodore Roosevelt, the Gmmertenn. Will M. Clemens, Cloth, 
Porto Rico and the West Indies. Ae Arlina Hamm, © oih, $ 25. 
A Pight for the Green and Gold; or, "Gerald Desmond. 
Pighting 4 Humanity; or, Camp and Quarter-Deck. 
oth, $1.25. 
Commander William Barker Cushing. E. M. H. Edwards. Cloth, $1.25. 
His Baptism of War. By E.R. Hoadley. Cloth, $r.00. 
Child’s History of the Ms with Seat. By Percival G. Melbourne Cloth, $1.00. 
A ary Belle. By Henry Clinton khurst. Cloth, $1.00. 
God’s $y Wilson Vance, Cloth, gy 
Anita, the Cuban Spy. By Gilson Willets. ‘Cloth, soc. 


For sale everywhere, or sent postpaid ‘on receipt of price 
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Studies in History, Reonomics and Public Law 


EDITED BY THE FACULTY OF POLITICAL SCIENCE OF COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE 


RECENT NUMBERS 


VOLUME I, 1891-2, SECOND EDITION, 1897. 396 pp. 
Price, $3.00; Bound, $3.50 
1. The Divorce Problem—A Study in Statistics. By Walter F. Willcox, Ph. D. 
Price, 75 cents. 
2. The History of Tariff Administration in the United States, from Colonial Timex 
to the McKinley Administrative Bill. By John Dean Goss, Ph. D. 
Price, $1.00. 
: 3- History of Municipal Land Ownership on Manhattan Island. By George Ashton 
Black, Ph. D. Price, $7.00. 


VOLUME Il, 1893. SECOND EDITION, 1898. 
3 Special Assessments—A Study in Municipal Finance. By Victor Rosewater, 
Ph. D. Price, $1.00. 


VOLUME IX, 1897-98. 597 pp. 
Price, $3.50; Bound, $4.00 
z. English Local Government of To-day. A Study of the Relations of Central and 
Local Government. By Milo Roy Maltbie, Ph. D. rice, $2.00. 
Volume IX, No. 1, may be also obtained bound. Price, $2.50. 
2. German Wage Theories. A History of Their Development. By James W. Crook, 
Ph. D. Price, $1.00. 


3 The Centralization of Administration in New York State. By John Archibald 
Fairlie, Ph. D, Price, $1.00. 


VOLUME X, 1898-99, ff 
«4g, Sympathetic Strikes and Sympathetic Lockouts. By Fred. S. Hall, Ph. D. a 
i Price, $1.00. 
2. Rhode Island and the Formation of the Union. By Frank Greene Bates, Ph. D. 
Price, $1.50. 


3. To be announced shortly. 


VOLUME XI, 1899. About 550 pages. 
The Growth of Cities. By Adna lL. Weber. (Ready in May.) 


The set of eleven volumes is offered for $31 ; bound, $36. 


Por Full Lists and Further Information Apply to 


Prof. Edwin R. A. Seligman — Orto The Macmillan Company 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY NEW YORK 


London: P. S. KING & SON, Orchard House, Great Smith Street, Westminster. 
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NEELY’S 


BooKLET LIBRARY 


TEN CENTS A COPY 


The following Titles now ready or in Preparation: 


1. The Drums of the Fore and Aft. . 
2. The Sins of a Widow . .. . 
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